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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
tS NEES 
HE event of the week has been the open quarrel between Prussia 
and the Diet. ‘That Government demanded as a member of 
the Confederation that the Diet should withdraw its troops from 
Duchies ceded by King Christian to itself and Austria, and as a 
great Power aldressed a special demand to Hanover and Saxony. 
In the latter case it requirel am answer within five days under the 
threat of employing force, a threat which the King evidently 
intended to meet with a simple defiance. He expected assist- 
ance from Austria, and on the 28th of November his official 
Gazette announced that the dispute was at an end, Prussia having 
given in. At the last moment, however, he discovered that his hopes 
were ill founded, and on the 30th of November the same journal 
admitted that Hanover was bounl to retire from the Duchies, a 
terribly bitter pill. There remained Saxony, and it seems to have 
been believed in Vienna that Herr von Bismark would execute his 
threat, for the Government—which ha all along refused to join 
Prussia —offered its ‘* mediation,” which, as the offer acknowledged 
defeat, was of course acceptel. The au lacity of the Prussian Pre- 
mier excites extreme indignation in Austria, the Viennese journals 
saying openly that it will drive the Princes to renew the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine. 





The New Free Press of Vienna, a paper often well informed, 
asserts that Herr von Bismark has informed Count Karolyi of the 
extent of his master’s claim. ‘The Prussian King states that he 
will support an “ independent” Schleswig-Holstein only upon the 
following terms :—A military convention, a “ maritime union,” the 
maritime inscription to be at Prussian disposal, the cession of Kiel, 
the sovereignty of the Eider Canal, and the foreign representation 
of the Duchies. In other words, Prussia claims sovereignty in all 
matters essential to the formation of a German fleet, and suze- 
rainty in all others, a statement which, repeated as it is from all 
manner of capitals, must have some foundation in truth. The 
Austrian Gazette adds that the Austrian Government was not even 
informed of the order commanding the Prussian troops to halt in 
Holstein, and that Herr von Bismark evidently waited till the 
white coats had been withdrawn. 


We regret to be compelled to believe that the project for trans- 
ferring the jurisdiction of the Privy Council over the Church to 
a tribunal composed chiefly of Bishops finds favour with some 
leading statesmen. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, and Sir Roundell 
Palmer have both been betrayed into promises of support to a 
project which will, if persisted in, erase all party lines, and once 
more unite Whig and Tory in resistance to clerical usurpation. 
The project is distinctly intended to vest in the Bishops the power 
of deciding on the law of the Church, that is, to give them the 
authority which the General Assembly exercises in Scotland, and 
80 at once abolish the Royal Supremacy and evade the authority 
of Parliament. ‘The clergy are to be laid, gagged and bound, at the 
feet of the Bishops, the laity at those of the priests. Fortunately 
the temper in which Englishmen will receive such a proposal is not 
doubtful, but we warn freemen of both parties, Tories as well as 
Liberals, that if they do not want to be handel over helpless to 
the very men they now no.ninat2 to their livings they have one 
more question to ask at every electoral meeting. 

Mr. Dtsracli made a great speech at Oxford yesterday week, 


too late for our last impression, in favour of a spiritual Court of 
Appeal in matters of heresy, and gen rally against the new school 
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i- criticism. ‘The speech we have discussed elsewhere. We need 
only add here that he diversified it by attacks ou the leaders of the 
more liberal theology, whom he depreciated on the odd ground 
that they were not as original as the English freethinkers of the 
j last century and the Voltairians in France. The Dean of West- 
| minster he described with the most respect—probably because he 
| has most political influence —as a man of * fascinating eloquence, 
diversified learning, and picturesque sensibility.’ Of the Bishop 
of Natal he spoke as a prelate ‘who appears to have com- 
menced his theological stulies after he had grasped his erozier, 
and who introduced to society his obsolete discoveries with the 
startling wonder and the frank ingenuousness of his own savages” 





—i sarcastic description no doubt, but one cutting both ways, 
and more keenly against those bishops who have never studied 
theology at all, either before they grasped their crozier or since, 
like the bishop who explained how he would confuts Dr. Colenso 
if he only knew Ilebrew, and those who have lost all the wonder 
and ingenuousness of savages without having gained wislom, than 
against Dr. Colenso. In speaking of “the lucubrations of nebu- 
lous professors, Whoappear in their style to have revived chaos, and 
who if they could only succeed in obtaining a perpetual study of 
their writings would go far to realize that eternity of punishment 
they object to,” Mr. Disraeli alluded, as we learn from the Record, 
to Mr. Maurice, and that pious journal is delighted at the wit of a 
remark which it only ventures to half quote, and which if it bad 
been turned in the other direction it would have called the most 
shocking blasphemy. Lastly, he speaks of * the provincial arro- 
gance and precipitate self-complacency which flash and glare in an 
essay or review” without apparently any appropriate meaning at 
all.‘ Man is born to believe,” says Mr. Disraeli,—that is, to be- 
lieve in the Ifebrew race, who have alone conquered the world’s in- 
fidelity. Mr. Disraeli himself is, however, a great exception, Man 
was certainly not born to believe him. 


The war news from America is all speculative except that the 
Federals have certainly been worsted in a slight engagement at 
Bull’s Gap in Tennessee, and peshaps also slightly by General Forrest 
at Johnsonsville, on the ‘Tennessee River. Both affairs were trifling. 
Nobody, either North or South, knows where Sherman with his 
50,000 men are gone, and no one knows clearly as yet whether 
Atlanta has been abandoned and its manufactories blown up or 
not. ‘This had been asserted and contradicted at least six times in 
the six days between the l41th and 20th November. It seems 
certain, however, that Sherman has moved off somewhither with 
a moveable column of 50,000 men ;—the Confederates think to 
Macon and Augusta, because a despatch so affirming was sup- 
pressed in the Federal newspapers as ** contraband,” which might 
very well have been a ruse. He may have marched to Beauregard’s 
rear, who was at Tuscumbia in Alabama, —or he may be off towards 
Mobile. No one seems to know, and it is equally uncertain 
whether General Early has been withdrawn from the Shenandoah 
Valley to defend Augusta with his army (there is a railway all the 
way), or whether he is entrenching himself at Staunton, Sher- 
man is certainly moving without a base,—or, as the soldiers say, 
‘in the air ;” nay, for the present, all the movements appear to 
be not only in the air, but in the clouds. 








The county of Radnor has erected a monument in the 
shape of an Eleanor Cross to the memory of the greatest 
man it ever produced, Sir George Cornewall Lewis. The 
“inaugural ceremony” was performed on Wednesday, and 
Lord Clarendon male a graceful speech, declaring Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis a man who in private or public life never made 
an enemy or lost a friend. [lis calm judgment and unim- 
passioned reason createl a confidence which was never mistaken, 
and a man who might have been Greek Professor in any University 
of Europe rose so high as a statesimin that he ** would have suc- 
ceeded, had he lived, to the highest dignity in the State,” by which 
we suppose Lord Clarendon meant the highest in the State service. 
‘The determination of all molerate Liberals to raise Sir C. Lewis 
| to the Preniersh’» on the resignation of Lord Palmerston, was 
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we believe, well known, but this is the first time it has been pub- | to tax themselves anew for the crime of the Southerners. Tha} 
licly stated. Lord Clarendon further declared that during twenty savage policy, and not likely to be adopted except as a threat h 
years of the closest possible intimacy ‘ he never saw his temper is stated that General Butler proposed to give the South back . 
ruffled, never heard him utter an unkind word, never knew him their old rights as before the war, as the price of obedience i 
* ‘That temper of grave did not say so, and Mr. Lincoln is pledged to refuse this, rae 
Butler said, “* Come back and you shall find the laws the Sane, say, 
and exceptas they are altered by the legislative wisdom of theland ” 
There is little doubt that Mr. Lincoln's triumph eusures a sufficient 
The great speech of the evening was, however, the Bishop of St. ee ae tigen sagen — slavery 
David's, who sketched Sir George Lewis's character as a statesman | aaiial States and that enough of a wter-v — of the 
as founded upon and growing out of his character as a scholar. It 4 : x cana oue ies alia ages accept it to ¢ 
? ? a : eR ‘ : i¢ Northern part of the Union. The South would of e9 

was the inexhaustible love of truth which led him to engage in secianiailliiis cack dihiibds ‘iniite taamiall-tdhthss fleas acceso lurse be 
inquiries so recondite as his Harly Roman History and the com- mas accept 3 acts pas cy were in rebellion, 
mentary on Baron Bunsen’s Egyptology in his Astronomy of the 
Ancients, simply to remove grave and wile-spreading principles of | prolixly that they were in revolt because they had a right to revolt 
error, which also developed in his political career into so anxious and | and sent a copy of it to Lord Russell. On the 25th of November 
ilis was “an active love of truth, | Lord Russell replied to the agents of the ** so-called Confederate 
States” that he had received the manifesto, that the Government 
‘deeply lament” the struggle, that Great Britain has been since 





miss an opportunity of doing a kind act. 
sweetness is very rare anywhere, and most especially rare among 
English public men, who always labour under a sense of a necessity 
for bearing down opposition. 








The Confederate States issued a manifesto explaining rather 





scrupulous a love of justic». 
an impatience amounting to intolerance of all forins of error, of 


everything that was mere show and glitter, of all mock science 
which usurps the name of true science, of all mere conjectures and | 1783 (except for a few months) friendly with “ both the Northern 
hypotheses which usurp the nam» of history.” And no doubt this | and Southern States,” that since the war the Government have 
animosity against plausible crror (not against those who held it) | felt equally friendly to both, but that they have not « pre. 
extended into politics, where he could never refrain from exposing, }sumed” to julge the causes of the rupture. Lastly, they believe jt 
sometimes with scorn, the sham arguments, whether on one side or | best in the interests of peace to do nothing,—a principle which jg 
clearly right, and might perhaps have beon applied to the case of 


the other, which were meant to catch the careless, not to convince 
the thinker, “ Justissimus unus qui fuit in Teucris et servantissimus writing this despatch. 

equi” might indeed, as the Bishop well said, accurately describe The Major-Generalship vacated by the resignation of General 
him. His scholarship was jwlicial, —a series of acts of judgment | ypCyellan has been given to the youngest and most distinguished 
on doubtful evidence,—not of more taste or memory ;—and there of the American Generals, General Sheridan. z 


is probably no better school for moral and political judgment than — — — 
Miiller’s farewell to his parents has been published this week, 


a training of this kind. beer 
: and his father’s reply. Miiller’s letter is highly sentimental, pro- 





The reply of the Austrian Reichsrath to the speech from the | tests his innocence, expatiates on his sin in leaving Germany with. 
throne was delivered on November 26. [t expresses a strong desire | out parental consent, ascribes to that sin all his troubles, gene- 
for the convocation of the local Diets in order to + bring the fruits | palizes on “ hope,”—tpropos of his hope that his parents would 
of constitutional life to speedy ripeness ;” declares the Duchies | forgive him,—recounts the story of his accusation not very truth- 
“liberated ;” asserts their right to independence ; recognizes the fully, and. strikes a savage blow at Matthews the cabman for 
value of the Prussian alliance, but hopes that Austria will “ oppose | haying “sold him as a slave” (whatever he may mean by that) 
all separatist tendencies contravening Federal right,”’—an object | for the 2,000 thalers offered as the reward for the discovery 
which must be of high interest to Poles, Croats, and Bohemians. of the true murderer. Miiller’s father repli s ina very different 
The House does not approve the exceptional measures in Galicia, | tone from that of the German press in general, from Langen 
declares that the financial situation must ultimately produce a] Dembach. ‘lhe matter is with him so real and terrible that 
disastrous crisis; demands a return to the strict regulation of the ex- | he evidently does not believe that political motives could cause a 
penses of the State, and a reduction in the army and navy ; hints that | false verdict and unjust sentence. ‘ How are you fallen !” he says. 
it does not intend to discuss the bulgets for 1865 and 1866 at once, | * We forgive you, and if you are guilty, so shal! Gol also forgive 
and begs to inform his Majesty “clearly and decidedly ” that the | you; and if you are innocent, so shall (iol soothe your last hours, 
law of ministerial responsibility is urgent. It is in its way a sensi- | [ will conclude; my thoughts are beyond my control —God be 
ble and independent adress, so sensible and independent that one | with you !” 


ecrets it is ¢ ere s. Any member of the Kaiser's “* military . ky" iN Sas eT 
Pai ae re “ 609 tog ” ee : ; h boon is — The deficit in the Italian finance does not seem to be all due to 
amily 1248 more actua Wer tian le CiCnsré l. . aa . ° °° 70 
5 . P ‘tt unscientific taxation. It is stated by an ex-Minister of Finance, 


Count Revel, that last year the army contained 34,000 men more 
than the numbervoted; it is admitted that the pensions paid to fune. 
tionaries in full health and strength, but doing not!ing, amount 
to 1,600,000/. a year ; and it is alleged that the peculation allowel 
in the matter of contracts has been of the most flagrant kind. 
Italy wants evidently a Minister of the Frederick the Great sort, a 
man who if he cannot raise taxes will at least enforce thrift, double 
up offices, stop pensions not guaranteed by the nation, and generally 
place the departments on a réyime which will work off all fat, and 


Two more heavy blows have been struck at Rome. The Czar 
has decreed that all monasteries with less than eight monks or 
nuns, and all which have taken part in the revolt, shall be sup- 
pressed, and that all others shall cease to correspond with the pro- 
vincials or general of their order, The Italian Government also 
has brought in a Bill for making the State sole owner of all Church 
property, the State in return to pay the priests, and the Bill, though 
opposed by Baron Rieasoli, is so only because he considers that the 
Church property should be transferred to the communes. He is 
wise, for the State would waste it, and his proposal interests every 
commune in maintaining the war with Rome. Russia, Spain F Pe nS a 

: i, As : ; mrtg Mr. L. von Maltitz, Dutchman of Colesberg in the Cape Colony, 
France, Italy, and Prince Couza have now seized the monastic : s ; ty 
: .. P ; has discovered a new industry. He says he can tame ostriches 
property, and when the Papacy ceases from its struggle to keep | S lene Gham When neubiey. end bes actually bred seventom. The 
> - eeer rhe ss: a PS it ae and Keep them like poultry, and has actually bred seventeen. y 
Rome it will find most of its limbs paralyzed and all its sinews cut : : ae 
; , » > PR . a“ . | want about ten acres of grazing land apiece, but each bird yields 
through. When Bourbon and Bonaparte, Romanoff and Ricasoli “ty ‘pe? 
ee " bee ; twenty-four feathers every six months, worth with the smaller 
all strike at the Church at once, little is left except to become once | , : i ¥ ‘ 
- ’ es feathers about 12/. 10s., or 25/. a year. At this price, the eggs 
more what it has not been for ages,—a purely spiritual power. If the : : hie same , 
oa pee 2 | being also saleable, ostrich farming would yield about 2/ 10s. per 


leave them mere bone and sinew. 








deficits last in Austria, the Hapsburgs, whose motto is, like that of } ‘ ; ; ; nol 
- °o on} . .. | acre, an immense return in a country where lind is exceedingly 

the Hays, ‘* Thou shalt want ere I want,” will have to follow suit. | aa : . te ae hoe 
: cheap. The only difficulty is the limitation of the demand, there 


There are good pickings in the Church property of Austria. : -. ; ; 2 . 
P : proper’ ! not being perhaps 2,000 women in the world who will buy ostrich 
] . | feathers at 251. per lb., and as the feathers are inti insically exces- 


On the 14th November Major-General Butler, who had been in } 
New York to prevent an election riot, replied to a complimentary ad- | 
dress from the New Yorkers in terms which led to some vague hope 
of peace. He said that the time had fairly come to offer a complete It goes to the heart of a magistrate to be 
amnesty to the rebels, including all their leaders. He would give | policeman. At the Lambeth Police-court on Tuesday it was 
them a stated time from the Presidential election, say till the Sth proved that Salem Charles Lowe, of the P Division, arrested 4 
of January next, and if they would not return, then he would | railway porter in the street, charged him falsely with indecent 
hold out to the invading soldiers the prize of conquered lands, and | conduct with a woman, lugged him away towar ls the station-house, 

This was juster, he said, than | asked for a bribe, and on receiving 2s. 9d. let him go, he himself 


sively ugly the moment they cease to be dear they will also cease 
to be used. 
compelled to punish & 


so make sharp work of the war. 
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“ng on to repeat the same torture on another poor man. All 
this was distinctly shown on the evidence of the policeman’s own 
d Mr. Norton stated that this was the ‘+ worst case of ex- 
tortion ever brought under his notice,” and then sentenced Lowe 
to one month's imprisonment ! This is the sort of case which pro- 
duces the fierce feeling against the police in the minds of the lower 
clases, and it is only too common. A day or two after another 
man, 123 R, was proved in the Greenwich Police-court to have 
kicked a street girl off her feet, and knocked her head against iron 
railings for no visible provocation. The magistrate only ordered 
an inquiry into the policeman 8 conduct. “very offence against 
the police is punished, wisely enough, with a double penalty, every 
offence they commit with about a sixth of the sentence anybody in 


serjeant, an 


fustian would receive. It is too bad. 


The Daily Telegraph publishes a wild story about a Sultan's 
revenge. A daughter of the late Sultan is married to Mahmoud 
Jelladeen Pasha, and like other Sultanas tyrannized over him. 
Suspecting him of infidelity witha slave, she ordered the girl to be 
killed, and had her head served up in a dish at her husband's table. 
Hedrank some sherbet, raised the cover, and died either of poison or, 

3 the writer, of horror. Turks don’t die of horror at anything, 
orthe world would have been rid of them before this, and the whole 
story smacks strongly of the Arabian Nights. At the same time 
there must be persons in England who could tell a still more 
romantically horrible tale of one of Mehemet Ali’s children, and a 
harem is for the women in it just like a ship. They cannot get 
out, and the passions ulcerate. 

Mr. Bazley on ‘Tuesday made a dreadfully long and tiresome 
speech to his constituents at Manchester. Ie objected to inter- 
vention and to paying for colonial troops, and wanted India 
“ developed,” consilered the inerease of 15 millions in the eost of 
our national defences as unnecessary, and called Sir W. Armstrong 
and Co. the “long firm,” #.e,a pack of swindlers. Of course 
“it was not his intention to calumniate anybody.” He believed 
our power of consuming cotton equal to 56,000 bags per week, 
wanted redistribution of the franchise, and would have the masses 
of the people “elect their own members.” We almost wish they 
did, and then we should not have to read seven feet of this kind of 
thing. If there is one character perfectly certain of rejection 
under universal suffrage it is that Chinaman made intelligent, a 
typical ‘* Manchester man” like Mr. Bazley. 


M. Duruy, recently a professor himself, now French Minister of 
Public Instruction to the Emperor of the French, has written a 
circular in the precise style of Cornelia Blimber (afterwards Mrs. 
Feeder, B.A.) on the way in which the French youths in /yeves 
should employ their weekly Thursday holiday. ‘ We are entering,” 
he says, “‘on a season when the excursions by our pupils on 
Thursdays will be frequently interruptel.” It would be a shame 
—M. Duruy does not put it of course in that language, but in 
words much calmer and more Latin—to keep them indoors, or 
even in the playgrounds (which last is questionable) ; so he pro- 
poses, by way, as he says, of blending “instruction with amuse- 
ment,” that the lads should all go to the art exhibitions and 
museums with their teachers, and be lectured. ‘ The sight of the 
monuments of art exercises on the mind of the youngest children 
useful and fruitful action while it amuses them.” The child is to 
look at these monuments whether he understands them or not, 
because “even when he looks upon productions which he 
cannot comprehend with an inattentive eye, he gains from 
them an idea of grandeur and grace,”—a proposition which 
we should have supposed to be only true when he is not 
bored by them. The boys are also to go to great manufacturing 
establishments, and sometimes “the pupils devoted to literature 
will accompany the pupils in science, and reciprocally.” In other 
words, when there are not enough teachers to worry the children 
in their one holi lay, the boys are to become pedantic prigs to each 
other. “ They would return,” says M. Duruy, * refreshed in body 
hy a constitutiona! excursion, and morally amused and pleased.” 
When Miss Cornelia Blimber told little Paul Dombey one nasty 
winter day she was going for her “ constitutional,” little Paul 
wondered she didn’t send for it,—and we suspect the lads in Paris 
will in nine cases out of ten desire passionately to do the same 
With this much-worse mental constitutional in Art and Science. 


Mr. Leveson Gower gave a poor account of a not very admirable 
Parliam sntary “ record,” as the Americans say, to his constituents 
at Reigate on Tueslay night, Ile had supported, he said, the 
Qualifications for Office Oaths Abolition Bill, the Affirmation Bill 
of Sir John Trelawny, and Mr. Bouverie’s Bill for Repealing the 
Act of Uniformity so far as it affects the oath taken by Fellows of 





Colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. But he had opposed the vote 
to open the Botanic Gardens in Edinburgh on a Sunday, not so 
much on the tyrannical ground stated by Lord Palmerston that it 
offends some people's consciences for other people to walk in the 
Botanic Gardens on a Sunday, as for a vague reason of his own 
that “ it might lead to opening otherZplaces of amusement.” He 
aso voted against the Catholic Chaplains’ Bill,—a measure of the 
simplest and most obvious justice ever submitted to Parliament,— 
and finally he had voted against the Oxford Tests Abolition Bill, 
as he wished to secure at least the government of the University 
of Oxford to the Church of England. We fear Mr, Leveson 
Gower sympathizes with liberty of thought —when it is Protestant 
and orthodox ; otherwise not. 








A man was found dead in Shadwell on Thurslay week lying ona 
dungheap. Nobody knew his name, but it was proved at the in- 
quest that he lived by picking up rags and bones, that he had be- 
come shockingly emaciated, and that he slept about where he could 
in the open air, passing his last night on earth on the dungheap 
under a storm of rain. He had nothing on when found but anold 
coat and trousers, and it was freezing hard. The jury found that 
he died of exposure and starvation, a little fact which we trust will 
be remembered when the Night Refuges next apply for aid. Last 
week the Registrar-General’s return included four deaths from 
hunger in London, a city which would raise half a million a year 
to meet distress if only some link could be discovered between the 
rich and the poor. Our social organization is not complete yet, 
whatever Lord Palmerston may think. 


Mr. David Roberts, the Royal Academician, was seized with 
apoplexy suddenly in Berners Street yesterday week, and died the 
same evening. His pictures were at least always picturesque, and 
he was widely honoured, and by his intimate friends heartily loved. 
One of them has expressed his grief in th» following pleasant and 
graceful lines :— 

* Farewell! my friend, whose living pencil spoke 
With a resistless eloquence, which sought 
To stir the souls of men; and in them woke 
Sublime emotions, and grand domes of thouglit, 
In harmony with what old Genius wrought 
In those bright days when Earth uprear'd to Ileaven 
Temples where God might not disdain to dwell! 
A kindred spirit had to thee been given! 
And as we know, who long have lov'd thee well, 
Thy colours only symbol'd thy heart's hue — 
Bright, forvent, genial, and most nobly trac! 
Sleep gently! after thy laborious days, 
Which have won for thee fame that never dies, 
And made thy monument the wide world’s praise, 
Soaring, eathedral-like, into the skies. 

* Jonn T. Gorpon.” 





The imports of the precious metals this week have been con- 
siderable, but owing to a revival of the export demand nearly the 
whole has been taken for shipment to Egypt and India. Several 
parcels of bullion have also been withdrawn from the Bank for the 
same purpose, and the stock held by that establishment has been 
decreased to 13,989,9241., whilst the reserve of notes and coin has 
fallen off to the extent of 399,415/., or to 8,816,8241. 





The market for Home Securities has ruled heavy, and prices have 
Consols for money, which left off on Saturday last at 


given way. 
having closel yesterday a 


91 to 914, and for account at 84, j, 
894 4 ex div. for delivery, and at 893 } for January. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of I’rance has further increase! 
by about 760,000/. 

The leading Foreign Securities left off yesterday and on Friday 
week at the following prices :— 


Friday, Nov. 25 Friday, Die. 2, 
Greek ee oe ee o ° 6s 235 oo 23! 

Do. Coupons «. . . - — 
Mexican - oe oe ee ee ee 294 oe 294 
Spauish Passive «+ oe os oe oe 31 - * 

Do. Certificates *e oo oe ee 13 .* , 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1358.. oe ee * 71 * -. 

1362.. a ee oe 7h} 1} 
= dé ‘ 7 ne 45 
»  Consolidés.. oe oo oe - i 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, Nov. 25. Friday, D 2 

Caledonian .. oe oe oe oe 1 1g oe my: 
Great Fastern - oo 453 . = 
Great Northern _ ee ee oe ee 134 oe 3 
Great Western... .. . ar .- ee 734 oe ast 
West Midland, Oxford se os eo oe a J os , 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe eo » Hs} .- ; ) 
London and Brighton eo ee o 1 . 4 
London and North-Western oe ee 1i¥ 
London and South-Western oo - an 4 . 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee o- = . a3 
Midland oe _ oe ee oe . +r 
North-Eastera, Berwick .. ee ee ila ° + ‘4 

Do. York o ee o- 1 . ‘ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


+ -— 
MR. DISRAELI ON THE CHURCH. 
V R. DISRAELI has devoted his long vacation addresses to 
iVL outlying departments of politics—the farmers, and the 
ecclesiastics. He has made clever speeches both about 
succulent roots” and superficial belief,—about new breeds 
of sheep and new ecclesiastical sheepfolds, about “ewes with 
black noses” and shepherds of false creeds. Into both sub- 
jects he entered of course like a clever actor, as he always 
does, and on both subjects he made amusing and showy 
comments. But it is evident that Mr. Disraeli has better 
satisfied the Bishop of Oxford by his showy faith than he 
satisfied Mr. Trumper by his showy farming. The ecclesias- 
tics have the less real feeling for their subject of the two. 
When Mr. Disraeli declares himself on the Bishop’s side as 
against Professor Huxley with respect to the physiology of 
man and the monkey; draws a clever caricature of the dif- 
ferent leaders of liberal thought in the Church; uses his defer- 
ence for the Church doctrine of everlasting punishments to 
feather the shaft of a weak literary witticism ; delicately insinu- 
ates a sort of tone of belief with regard to the Noachian flood 
under cover of a rhetorical metaphor concerning the subsiding 
waters of eighteenth-century infidelity, in which Sinai and 
Calvary take the place of Ararat; intimates that the broad 
theology is encouraging spirit-rapping and superstition ; and, 
best of all, promises his aid to a movement which he declares 
to be in his own mind “ paramount” for the formation of 
some ecclesiastical tribunal of final appeal in matters of faith, 
which may reconcile the principle of the Royal supremacy 
and the requirements of the State with ‘the conscience 
of the Church,”—the Bishop of Oxford and his followers 
cannot wait to criticize the earnestness or the political 
motives of their new ally, but shout their enthusiastic ap- 
plause at every theatrical obeisance to the Judgment, the 
Council, and Hell fire which the clever orator vouchsafes. 
The leader of Opposition in the lower House has taken their 


to a mere clerical tribunal, is that he thinks them of so Zitteany 
significance, not so much. He is willing to satisfy the « 
science of the Church” just as a man of the world js willin 
to satisfy the excessive scruples of a purist any way he bes 
can. He tells the Bishop, “‘ My Lord, man is a being born ¢ 
believe, and if you do not come forward, if no Church com, : 
forward with all its title-deeds of truth sustained by . 
tradition of sacred ages and the convictions of count] 
generations to guide him, he will found altars and idols in hi 
own heart and his own imagination,”—a sentence in which 
the latent disbelief that any real distinction between truth and 
falsehood is apprehensible to the human spirit comes out with 
singular distinctness. Find for men,—he says virtually,—soms 
sort of food sanctioned by long custom to satisfy this appetite 
or you will find them feeding themselves on food that hag no 
such usage in its favour; you must predispose instinct ing 
certain direction, for there is nothing in the instinct itself and 
no higher guidance for it which shows it the way to its pro 
element. The craving for the supernatural exists, but it jg 
omnivorous; one diet or another is to it alike; if you plage 
it in good time under a traditional authority you may exeludg 
some of the falsehoods on which the intellect of man would 
naturally feed, and satisfy it with something else that he 
cannot of course know to be any truer, but which is at legs 
of older origin and more becoming to believe. That is the 
real impression produced by Mr. Disraeli’s appeal to ay 
authoritative principle,—that you want an external authority 
to give even an advantage to one view over its contradictory, 
And his argument (if it can be called so) in refutation of 
the theological liberals is equally hollow. What have they tp 
urge, he asks, except what has been urged by greater learning 
and greater skill in former centuries,—notably in the last cen. 
tury by the greatest intellects of any age except those of the 
Greek philosophy, namely the English freethinkers and the 
French Encyclopedists? If those attacks on the Christian faith 
failed, what can hope to succeed? If Sinai and Calvary came 
out again above the subsiding waters of that flood of infidelity 
what other doubts can have a chance of drowning faith? Thug 
it is that Mr. Disraeli tries to attitudinize into the posture of 





side against the Broad Church,—hinted that the principle of 
Church authority will hold water, and that no principle of 
free and earnest investigation will doso,—that he at all events | 


will go in for orthodoxy, and what matters anything else? 
If he is a little profane in his handling of solemn topics, yet | much it has survived, and trying to identify the two very differ. 
the end will sanctify the means. If it is difficult to suppose} ent notions that credulity is natural to man and that the 
him guiltless of a ‘transaction’ with the Church,—if he is| objects of this particular faith are re.l and not imaginary. 
endeavouring to make to himself friends of the clergy by| All Mr. Disraeli attempted to vouch for was the strength of 
diminishing their responsibility to the Crown and the nation, | the authoritative principle, not its truth; and its strength would 
in order that he may hope to fall back upon them when his| be of course only the more amazing—would he not himself 
old political supporters desert him,—yet is there not Scripture | respect it more deeply ?—if it had imposed successfully and 
precedent for the steward who told his master’s debtors to! continuously on centuries of growing civilization without being 
take their bills and sit down quickly and falsify their | true, than if it had the enormous advantage of foundation in 
accounts, even when the only gainers by the process were | fact. The false idea that had been so well chosen and 
worldly men, whereas Mr. Disraeli proposes to diminish the | developed by the Hebrew race as to override the negative 
accountability of a sacred order to the secular tribunals?| genius of true scepticism for thousands of years would, 
On the whole, and however they may excuse themselves, it | measured by Mr. Disraeli’s own test, be far more marvellous 
seems certain that the Bishop of Oxford and his party were | and wonderful because it was false. He prostrates himself 
eager to welcome Mr. Disraeli’s support, and not fastidious to | before the ingenious infidelity of the eighteenth century for 
criticize either its manner or its motive. The last people to | its temporary victory over Christianity, on the hypothesis, we 
entertain scruples as to the means by which they hope to/ suppose, that it was founded on falsehood, and therefore at a 
compass their end are sacerdotalists bent on securing a sentence | great disadvantage. Would he not then bow before the vitality 
against their foes. /and might of the Hebrew thought with still deeper obeisance, 
Yet there is not a sentence of Mr. Disraeli’s speech at| if he thought that its victories had been won by mere 
Oxford against the new “party” in the Church, as he called | imaginative power and without the aid of truth? There is 
it,— very untruly, for it consists of all varieties of faith | something in the cautious externalism of his deference to the 
which agree in wishing to leave the clergy free to think for! Church which forces these suggestions upon us. Mr. Disraeli, 
themselves within the limits of great central principles,— | limits his inquiry concerning the new school in the Church quite 
which ought not to have grated, and grated harshly, on any | too anxiously to the question which he so often repeated, “ Will 
Churchman who, to use Dr. Pusey’s formula, ‘‘ loves God and} it succeed?” to suggest in any degree the questions, ‘“ Does 
His truth”’ better than party triumphs. Mr. Disraeli cannot | it deserve to succeed ?” ‘‘ Is it true ?” 
succeed in really identifying himself with the faith he extols.| No doubt it is on this cautious external view that Mr. 
dlis fluent criticism must have reminded any one who listened | Disraeli prides himself. He supposes that he, as a politi- 
with any delicacy of discrimination, of the manner of M. | cian, has nothing to do with the question of true or false,— 
de Persigny’s criticisms of the English Constitution, or Mr. | that he has only to deal with the question of power and effec- 
Disraeli’s own views of the tonnage and poundage question | tive force. In the same spirit we suppose he has discussed 
which was the commencement of our Great Rebellion;—| for himself the problem of the new spiritual tribunal of 
(Charles I., he said, was “the holocaust of direct taxation.”’) | appeal. He does not care to ask whether it be good or bad. 
We once knew a man who used to explain that he did not object | All he does care to ask is whether it will succeed or not,— 
to prayer, but he looked upon it entirely abextra. Well, thatis| at least with the Conservative party,—and improve his posi 
precisely the way that Mr. Disraeli, in spite of the glitter of| tion as a party leader. He has decided apparently, with that 
his rhetorical reverence, must seem to thinking men to speak fatal externality of view which has proved more than al 
of the theological questions he handles with so much talent. | equivalent for his dexterity of thought and his quickness of 
He deals in sounding abstractions and dogmatic generalities, in- | expression, that the reconstitution of this tribunal so as t 
side the hollow shell of which the withered and shrunken kernel | satisfy Dr. Pusey and his friends will be regarded as a sound 
of faith rattles dismally. One suspects from beginning to end Conservative measure; and in so deciding he has added one 
that the secret reason why he wishes to hand these matters over more to the numberless proofs he has given that no amount of 


belief,—not going up to the faith he panegyrizes and show. 
ing its reality, but carefully coasting round it at a good dis. 
tance, starting back theatrically as he affects to discover how 
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: talent can make up for that radical want of sympathy 
ay English character for which he has always been 
= jeuous. Mr. Disraeli wants to decide most questions 


gs he deci 


the new school in the Church, without regard to the merits, by 


Joking at the signs of the times. But no one can judge the 
Jatent forces of a nation,—which are always its greatest 
forces, —by mere observation of signs of the times. He hears 
and notes all the Churchmen’s anger and disgust and craving 
for a spiritual tribunal, but he does not hear the silent inward 
on of English laymen, a conviction which,—as Mr. 
Maurice has ably shown in his review of the English history of 
this question in Macmillan’s Magazine,—is not new, but has 
own with our growth and strengthened with our strength, 
that ecclesiastics always make ; bad judges, cannot be 
‘ust in dealing with erceds their true relation to which 
is that of missiomarics. They see, as they ought, their 
own life and their own strength in these creeds, not the 
life or strength of any one else, and they cannot be expected 
to reject impartially their own dearest interpretations as not 
binding on any one else. The dislike to sacerdotal justice is 
so deeply rooted in England, that it is as much part of the 
Conservatives’ faith as of the Liberals. Mr. Disraeli does not 
see it because he does not shareit. He has no deep sympathy 
with English justice at all, and no horror of priestly injustice. 
But for the twentieth time he has bitterly mistaken his party 
through the great disadvantage of not belonging to it. He 
knows it is a Church party,—a party whose zeal for the 
Church as a great national institution has much rallied of 
late years,—and when he hears some of its leaders cry out 
for a Court of spiritual appeal in matters of faith he supposes 
that appeal will be as popular with the Conservatives as was 
the resistance to burying Dissenters in the churchyard with a 
dissenting service, or the resistance to repealing the Act of 
Uniformity, or to any otherinnovation. This is a great mistake. 
Conservatives are as little likely to countenance an ecclesiasti- 
cal modification of the supreme Court of Appeal in Church 
matters as once more to place a bishop on the woolsack. No 
doubt they are a dull party, and have no sympathy with criti- 
cism, or with fastidious scruples about subscription, or any 
wish for enlarged liberty. But then they have also no notion 
of interpreting dogmas too strictly and inarefined way. They 
would fire up directly at a proposal to let priests put their 
own meaning on the legal definitions of the Church. They 
are probably usually in favour of moderate relaxation and 
“no fuss.” Mr. Disraeli cannot see this because he cannot 
appreciate the mental condition of those who feel thus. He 
knows the Bishop of Oxford and Dr. Pusey will support his 
party warmly at the next clection, if he promises them an 
effort to get a spiritual tribunal. And he never counts the 
number of Conservatives who would silently desert him at 
onee if he proposed to interfere with the right of statesmen 
and lawyers ‘‘ to keep the parsofis in order.” Mr. Disraeli’s 
Church speeches, like his speeches in general, are too ingenious, 
too smart, too showy, for his party. They may admire his 
wonderful diorama of the peaks of Sinai and Calvary re- 
appearing from the floods of French revolutionary infidelity, 
but they will never receive back Mr. Disraeli into the Con- 
servative Ark with a spiritual Court of Appeal in place of the 
olive branch in his mouth. ‘hat will be no symbol to them 
that the waters of doubt are subsiding, but rather an omen of 
new floods and bitterer storms. 


LUMP VOTING. 
ARL GREY has done a great service to the public in 
calling attention to the ‘‘ cumulative” or, as the green- 
grocers will styleit, the ‘lump’? system of giving votes. So 
long as it was the scheme of a Mr. Marshall, a mere political 
thinker, the ten-pounders would never have studied it, never 
have believed that it was anything but a dreamy crotchet, 
‘clever, Sir, but too speculative for this country,” but Earl 
Grey is sure of an audience. If a popular speaker or two will 
now but suggest that there is something in the scheme, some- 
thing deserving attention, or support, or opposition, the plan 
will be studied, and canvassed as one having a direct bearing 
upon our political development. Any alternative to our pre- 
sent scheme which could get itself fairly considered would be 
advantageous, if only as suggesting that the science of repre- 
sentation did not begin and end with the Reform Bill of 1831, 
and this particular one has some unusual claims to respect. 
With certain defects which we propose to point out, it really 
secures the end in view, namely, a compulsory attention to 
the ideas of any respectable minority, while it is free from the 
most plausible objections alleged against rival schemes. Mr. 
Hare’s, for example, with all its ingenuity and effectiveness 


convicti 





des (to his own satisfaction) that of the success of | 
| thrown somewhat out of rapport. 








impairs the double character of English representation, and 
while making the reflection of the national will far more 
perfect than before interferes with the expression of localized 
or sectional feeling. The constituency and the member are 
; The peace party, for ex- 
ample, might have devoted representatives, but the true Man- 
chester man, that compound of Chinese ethics and English 
energy, would find no seat in the House. Lump voting retains 
completely the old conneetion between the member and a geo- 
graphical district, allows for the difference between Yorkshire- 
man and East Anglianas wellas for the hostility between Radical 
and Conservative. Mr. Hare’s plan, too, though simple in prin- 
ciple was scarcely susceptible of simple expression, and, like 
the exceedingly clever Danish scheme, rather bothered the 
voters who yet perceived there was an idea beneath it. Lump 
voting is as simple, provided we choose to describe it by au 
English instead of Latin adjective, as plump voting, which 
even the potwallopers have learned to understand and to use. 
Double election, again, though it succeeds in Prussia, return- 
ing to Parliament the pick of the nation, so that no man of 
real eminence can be named who cannot obtain a seat, does not 
work in America, and we are not sure that its success does 
not depend on the presence of a certain political apathy. 
When the electors do not care very much what measures suc- 
ceed or fail they are likely enough to choose able men, who 
relieve them at once of trouble and of the sense of having 
neglected a duty; but when, as in England, the voters do 
care, the electors are likely to sink into powerless delegates. 
The framers of the American Constitution meant that the 
Electoral College should really elect, but when the chair 
expanded into a throne the College became a mere funnel 
through which the national will expressed itself in words. It 
might be se also in England, and Reformers would then run 
the risk of supplanting the rule of the few by the rule of the 
mass, while exempting the mass in great measure from the 
responsibility of rule. Lump voting is as direct and visible as 
the present system. The scheme, again, once so frequently advo- 
cated in ourown columns, of allowing the greatcities three mem- 
bers, the voters to have only one vote, is open to criticism from 
both sides. It does not meet the democratic objection that the 
constitution admits of violent inequalities in the distribution 
of power, or the Conservative objection that a county minority, 
however near to a moiety, is in practice as dead as if it did not 
exist. Lump voting could only be tried on the basis of a 
re-arrangement of the electoral districts. Finally, there is 
the scheme of applying the method employed by the Poor Law 
Board of voting by cumulative ratings, 7. ¢., in practice by 
property, to Parliamentary representation. That scheme con- 
sidered by unprejudiced eyes has the great merit of bringing 
all classes within the pale, while allowing in an honest and 
frank way that culture and property have, especially when 
combined, an additional claim to legislate for the raising and 
distribution of taxes of which property must of necessity pay 
the larger share. But it is nevertheless a somewhat brutal 
expression of the differences among men, open in theory to 
the objection that it makes the possession of cash a quality in 
itself tending to wisdom, and in practice to the argu- 
ment that it enables or seeks to enable the rich to 
govern the poor, adds to an advantage always existing, 
and always more or less oppressive, the security and 
sanction of law. Locke with a guinea a week may be much 
more competent to govern than Buckingham with £18,000 
a year, and though we cannot prevent the Duke from having 
more influence than the philosopher, we can abstain from 
elevating the fact of that difference into an ideal. The right 
of lump voting leaves all who possess it equal before the law, 
Nokes giving his three votes for the Radical in a Tory con- 
stituency just as Perey gives his for the Tory in a Radical 
borough. In Essex, for instance, there is always a strong 
though unrepresented minority of men sufficiently able to see 
that Liberal opinions tend most directly to the happiness of 
mankind. They, if combined and in earnest, would secure 
their third of the representation, being the share to which 
they are entitled. Again, in Finsbury, one-third of the 
electors are supposed to be men too enlightened. to believe 
that Mr. Cox can by any possibility or under any party desig- 
nation be held to represent them, and they also would be 
enabled to send up a man who does not believe that fidelity 
in friendship disqualifies the man who displays it from reform- 
ing dockyard accounts. Above all, lump voting would be 
intelligible to men who would not comprehend any one of 
the many other possible schemes for representing minorities. 
They understand plumping already and splitting votes, 
and they would comprehend lumping them without 
the necessity for special lectures, or for that blind 
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obedience which Englishmen never will display in | necessity of a pecuniary thermometer of capacity ; it admits 


matters they think they can grasp. ‘Same chance all 
round,” and ‘ everybody ought to have his chance” would 
express the popular verdict, and the popular sense that the 
new plan had justice as its base. No other quality will in 
England attract the same amount of adhesion. 

But would the plan work easily? We think it would, even 
with slight modifications in the existing districts, though it 
would work much better were there, as Karl Grey recommends, 
no constituency with less than three seats. To one seat the 
plan is of course inapplicable ab iuitio, a mere contradiction in 


terms, but in a borough returning two members the effect of 


the change would be greater fairness than at present exists. 
Take a borough, for example, like Ipswich, which Earl Grey by 
a singular blunder says has been disfranchised, with say 
2,000 electors. Supposing 1,100 voters to be Tory no Liberal 
could be elected, for all votes on that side would be split upon 
the two Tory candidates, and the 900 Liberals would be politi- 
cally dead. Even if they all “‘ plumped ” for their favourite 
they would gain nothing, for a plumper only counts one, and 
the 1,100 would still return both their men. But under 
the new system, each man possessing two votes and using 
them as he liked, the return would show :— 


1,100 votes for Tory Brewer. 
1,100 votes for Tory Squire. 
1,800 votes for Liberal Colonel, 


—who with the Tory brewer or squire would exactly represent 
the electors. At the same time the Liberals could not get 
more than tleir share, for if they being a minority tried to 
split their votes their men would both be beaten. The only 
power they would have over their fair share would be this. 
Under very strict organization 600 might lump for the Colonel, 
and the remaining 300 by splitting their votes on him and the 
least disliked Tory might choose between Tory candidates, and 
so dictate in part their own terms, but then they can do this 
now, and short of giving each man one vote we know of no 
scheme under which that practice could be prevented. It is 
not an unfair one in itself, as it is equally open to both sides, 
and the influence of the minority ought to moderate the 
Opinions as well as the action of the more numerous side. 
The only defect in the representation by two seats is that it 
does not give room for the vote of the third party, which is 
not really attached to either of the other two. Suppose, for 
example, 500 Catholics in Ipswich wanted a Catholic irre- 
spective of any party consideration, they could not 
have him. Even lumped votes would not give them 
a chance, but if there were three members they would 
be practically sure of one. They would have 1,500 
votes, and to carry all three each of the remaining 1,500 
electors must distribute his vote among the three Pro- 
testant candidates. One failure would let the Catholic in, 
and thus any opinion entertained by a fourth of the electors 
plus one would be in fact sure of its representative. The re- 
sult would no doubt be a great increase of the Conservative 
borough seats, a material reduction in the number of Conserva- 
tive county members, both modifications decidedly beneficial, 
and, which is more important, tending directly to a true repre- 
sentation of the whole nation. At present the very large 
Conservative element in towns is extinguished, London, for 
example, being “represented” by twenty Liberals, who, as a 
rule, the City members excluded, represent nothing except 
its publicans’ prejudices, and great counties like Essex fill 
their seats as if there were not a Liberal in them. 

We have hinted at defects in the plan, and there are two 
patent on the face of it which will require careful considera- 
tion. One is the great power given to crotchets such as 
teetotalism which are not political ideas at all, but only ideas 
capable of affecting politics. A minority of teetotalers well 


| of the complete but not extravagant representation of minor} 
| ties, thus strengthening the weakest point under the exigtin, 
régime. isting 





JUDGE LONGFIELD ON IRISH TENUREs, 

MODERATE and exhaustive speech delivered jn Trelang 

on the subject of tenant-right demands attention if onl 

from the novelty of the phenomenon. When it is uttered } 
a man of rare ability and temper, a judge of the Lay 4 
Estates Court, forced by his position to consider the defects of 
existing tenures with judicial impartiality, it deserves ap 
analysis more careful than that of the Zimes, which, with cha. 
racteristic unfairness, claims Judge Longfield as an Opponent 
of tenant-right. He is an opponent, like every other man not 
a cottier or cottiers’ representative, of the wild scheme for 

transferring ownership from the proprietor to the tenant 

making all leases perpetual, which has found favour amon 
the half-pauperized farmers of the South. That proposal hg 
exposes indeed as one which, apart from its revolutionary cha. 
racter and the forcible breach of contract which it involves, 
would have no beneficial effect. It would simply turn the 
tenant into a landlord paying a heavy quit-rent, but no mor 
bound to make improvements and no more likely to do it 
than the man above him. He must, being perpetual owner, 
in the end sublet his holding, and having a high quit-rent to 
pay and his own profit to get, must exact terms he can op} 
obtain from dishonest or reckless men, who again subletting 
would in a few years reproduce the old system—a gang of 
middle-men sitting on the necks of a pauperized peasantry, 
That is the precise effect of the system in Bengal, where the 
law of perpetual tenant-right is in full operation, and where 
one frequently finds eight tenants between the proprietor and 
the actual farmer, each with his profit to get, each interested 
only in screwing this profit out, whether the land be ruined or 
no. Nothing but rice or potatoes, ¢. ¢., cultivations not requir. 
ing machinery or drainage, could bear this system long, and in 
Ireland where the soil cannot return 170 fold twice a year, it 
would end in a famine and consequent depopulation. Judge 
Longfield condemns that of course, but true “ tenant-right,” 
the claim of the tenant who builds or drains to keep his build. 
ings or drains for a reasonable time or to be paid for the same, 
finds in him a determined and an invaluable friend. He even 
goes the length of proposing two measures which would in his 
judgment make this claim valid, and ultimately supply the 
great need of Ireland—the devotion of large capital to the soil. 
Judge Longfield proposes in the first place what will at first 
sight shock the landlord instinct, —to abelish the right of dis- 
tress, and leave the owner to recover his rent like any other 
debt. If aman trusts another with tea and is not paid he 
can only recover after a suit and through a regular machinery, 
but if he trusts him with land he can by a very summary pro- 
cess seize his crops and his stock and his household gear. The 
consequence is that while he only trusts tea to grocers he 
knows to be solvent, he trusts his land to anybody honest or 
knavish, capitalist or pauper, who will promise an extravagant 
reut and vote as he is bid, relying on the right of distress for 
ultimate compensation. ‘That right, moreover, is worth most 
on the smallest holdings, and the tendency of the law is to 
substitute for the solvent respectable man holding 500 acres 
twenty-five agricultural paupers holding twenty acres apiece, 
but paying for each block about double the value which men 
with money to lose would undertake to pay. Over such men 
the law must be constantly put in force till Ireland rings with 
accounts of scenes, the seizure of tools and stock and house- 
hold trifles by armed police, which if not in themselves im- 
moral, still affront the instinctive conscience of mankind. 
The landlord has a right to his rent, but when he gets it by 
selling the widow’s bed, she not having been heard in court, 





organized would undoubtedly, by reserving their votes to 
lump on their favourite, exercise considerable additional | 
power. ‘They can now only plump, é.¢., injure their opponent | 
without especially benefiting theirown nominee. ‘The other | 
defect which we submit to Lord Grey as one demanding atten- | 
tion is the increased power of that minority which will accept 


it requires some philosophy and a deep faith in economics 
not to think him a brute. ‘There is no one incident of the 
law which so divides classes in Ireland as this right of 
distress. 

The landlord being thus compelled to select his tenants 
among the solvent, it remains to induce the solvent to com- 











direct bribes. Suppose, as often happens, the two parties run | pete for selection. In England they are ready enough, for 
so close that twenty votes will decide the election. It may be|tbough not tempted by large profits—of all trades farming 
difficult to find twenty bribable men, and at all events the! returns the smallest per-centage—they are not deterred by 
chances of detection may be counted as twenty. But under | very excessive risks. ‘They have not, for example, to provide 
the scheme of lump voting seven men would do, and the/ their fixed machinery, barns, drains, hedges, gates, or dwel- 
chances of detection are reduced by nearly two-thirds. This} lings. In Ireland they have. The old landlords never had 
difficulty, however, even if insuperable, is only the one involved | the money to put their estates in working order, never dreaut 
in every near approach to equality among parties, and for the | of selling anything except their legal right to leave the: il 
rest lump voting has four distinct recommendations—it is in-| untilled if they chose. ‘There was the field, and if O’Brics 
telligible ; fit is fair to both parties; it dispenses with the | or O’Niel liked to pay for the right to dig that, he might, bat 
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if he wanted fences he must just put fences up. Solvent 
: won’t put fences up, much less barns, unless they are to 
a cured the use of them for a reasonable time, and when it 
pore building the reasonable time is a long time. The 
farmer is compelled either to run a risk he would be a fool to 
ran, or to cultivate as best he can without improvements, and he 
chooses the second alternative. Judge Longfield proposes to 
security sufficient to remove all the risk, without in 


ive him “ ; 
oN degree impairing the owner's rights to the soil. He would 
jn the first place declare by law that improvements made 


by the tenant belonged to the tenant, and that on proving his 
‘ht before the Quarter Sessions he should be at liberty to 
take them away—an effectual and final check upon evictions 
out of mere rapacity. He would then empower any landlord 
who pleased to insert in his lease a promise to pay for all im- 
provements on eviction, irrespective of any settlements what- 
gerer. As the improving tenant is sure to be cetwris paribus 
agood tenant, such a rule is for the general benefit of the 
roperty, and ought not to be interfered with by any trust, or 
dower, or entail whatever. If, however, the landlord on the ex- 
iration of the lease is unable or unwilling to pay, a re-grant 
of the farm for thirty-one years without increase of rent shall be 
considered a quittance in full, Judge Longfield arguing wisely 
that even buildings pay for themselves in thirty-one years. 
Considering that the Irish like tenancies which can be 
conveyed from father to son, and are even now clamour- 
ing for perpetual leases, the alternative suggested scems exceed- 
ingly shrewd. It avoids that demand for cash down which 
an Irish landlord is apt to dread, and it provides for that 
length of tenancy which Irish farmers desire, and secures both 
without impairing or fettering the ultimate right to the soil. 
It may, however, happen that the landlord “either from 
caprice or a mistaken judgment,” or that passion for power 
which exists iu all men, and under a territorial constitution 
works itself into the blood of all landlords, may refuse to sign 
the required agreement. In that case Judge Longfield would 
makehim. ‘‘ Thetenant,’’ he says, ‘ ought to have the right 
to summon the landlord before a Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
there get an order for liberty to make the required improve- 
ments, unless the landlord showed good cause to the contrary.” 
This suggestion, with all deference to the Zines, is not exactly 
that of a man opposed to tenant-right. Its defence is that 
it deprives the landlord of nothing except his right to have 
the land badly farmed, for the thirty-one years’ clause pre- 
cludes the teuant from doing more than is wanted or the 
landlord from suffering any exorbitant demand. “ The 
course of proceedings might then be expected to run in the 
following manner:—The tenant makes his improvements 
according to law. If they are judiciously executed, he gains 
considerable advantage from them during his lease. The 
landlord during the same term has the comfort and advantage 
of having his rent punctually paid. At the termination of 
the lease the tenant receives either the fair value of the im- 
provements, or compensation in the form of a new lease for 
thirty-one years at the old rent to himself or his family, as 
the case may be. Pending this new lease he makes new im- 
provements which entitle him to a further extension of his 
term, and so on. In this manner the same family of tenants 
may hold the same land for many gencrations, the landlord 
never losing anything by unpaid rents, and the tenant never 
suffering an eviction of his interest.”” Solvent tenants would 
in fact be attracted on to the land, and the cause of agrarian 
outrage in Ireland, the feeling that the landlord in evicting the 
tenant robs him of money which is his own, would be at once 
removed. 
The total effect therefore of Judge Longficld’s proposal is 
to place the Irish landlord exactly in the position of the 
English one—an owner who. can ouly let his land subject to 
the obligation of making it moderately fit for cultivation. 
He has like many English landlords to borrow the money, 
but to make the process easy he is enabled to borrow of his 
tenantry, and to pay in length of tenure instead of cash. He 
18 not asked to do anything impairing his own ultimate rights, 
—to sacrifice property, or pay down money, or even burden his 
land with sub-rights. The single change in his position is 
that he is compelled by law to do what the English landlord 
1s compelled to do by opinion, and he is compensated for doing 
it. Is that revolutionary? If it is, suppose for once we do 
consciously what we are always unconsciously doing, and 
accept Revolution, 


THE CRISIS IN GERMANY. 
VHE internal affairs of Germany promise to become in- 
teresting once more. ‘There are signs that the silent 








and South Germany, the advancing Power, and the little 
Princes, the cook who proposes so many sauces and the ducks 
who object to be killed, is coming at last to a head,—that the 
battle for German supremacy will be fought out over the 
newly acquired “ Duchies of the Elbe.” It may not, pro- 
bably will not, take the form of war, but the campaign is not 
the less real, nor does the rule of Germany depend the less 
upon the result. Immediately on the conclusion of peace the 
Prussian Government announced through its orgaus that the 
Duchies had been conceded to Austria and Prussia, not as 
chiefs in the Federation but as great European Powers, that 
they alone were cutitled to dispose of the “splendid prize,” 
and that the Diet had, except from the conquerors’ grace, 
nothing to do with the matter. The Prussian Court therefore 
demanded that the Federal troops under the command of that 
body should retire at once from the Duchies, and cancel the 
decree authorizing Federal occupation, leaving the great 
German States in undisputed possession. That necessary pre- 
liminary accomplished, the Diet would see what it would see, 
might perchance, if it were very good, be made arbiter 
after all. Hints were at the same time thrown out 
that Prussia would keep Lauenburg, paying Austria a 
pecuniary equivalent, but would let Schleswig and Hol- 
stein go, retaining only a suzerainty, or as the Prus- 
sian officials express it, the right of representing those 
Duchies in military and political matters. The Princes, 
whose mouthpiece the Diet usually is, were at once annoyed 
and alarmed at this demand. They were annoyed because 
Holstein and Lauecnburg, whether “ liberated” or not, were 
integral States of Germany, and the two Powers in affecting 
to dispose of them, abolished the fundamental law of the 
Federation, —that the whole must consent to the cession of any 
part. The Dict was in fact pronounced powerless, and every 
petty prince left to defend himself as he could. They were 
alarmed beeause this proposal of suzerainty is precisely what 
they all dread, viz., a poiitical absorption in Prussia such as 
has already occurred in the cases of Baleu, Coburg, and in a 
less formal manner of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. They know 
perfectly well that they can secure their municipal freedom 
if they will waive their political rank, but they want to re- 
main independent, the rulers of sovereign States with parts to 
play, if not in the world, at least in the German Bund. They 
fell back upon Austria, and after one or two qualms, some 
side glances to Italy and France, Austria drew back to her old 
position as protector of minor Princes. Herr von Bismark 
was informed that it was essential for Germany to remain 
united, and the Diet was quietly encouraged to resist the aggres- 
sive Prussian demand. 

Ilerr yon Bismark, whose one claim to be considered a 
statesman is his political audacity, was not inclined to give 
way. If Prussia with her armies in movement now shrank 
from asserting her right to the leadership in North Germany, 
the claim must be given up, and with it the object on which 
the thoughts of every Hohenzoilern are fixed—the reversion 
of the Imperial Crown. Austria would have beaten her, and 
every petty State would be asserting its recovered right to 
exemption from advice. The Minister, undaunted either by 
the opposition of the Princes or the annoyance of the Kaiser, 
despatched envoys to Dresden and Hanover demanding the 
withdrawal of the troops of those States, and planted a whole 
division at Minden upon the frontier of Hanover. He 
imagined apparently that the two Kings would recede before 
such a menace as they did when Prince Charles took posses- 
sion of Rendsburg, and after an angry protest would retire 
from the Duchies. And he was right. The King of Hanover 
either afraid that Austria, who has also a claim to the Duchies, 
would quail at the last moment, or indisposed to try so great 
an issue on a point on which the Diet is technically in the 
wrong, announced in his own Gazette that he should give 
way, and ordered his troops to leave the Duchies in possession 
of tue two Powers, reserving only the ultimate claims of the 
Dict. Herr von Bismark’s audacity has again won the game. 

Europe has justly considerable faith in the indisposition of 
Germans to turn political propositions into accomplished facts, 
but if the Premier is really possessed of the courage for which 
his admirers extol him, and can win over his master, it is not 
impossible that a final struggle for power may commence in 
Germany, that the victim’s corpse may produce a fever which 
will avenge his wrongs. Prussia has never had a fairer chance 
of asserting once for all that while she respects all municipal 
privileges she intends to control North Germany, to be, when 
in serious earnest, free to act in the teeth of the Diet. Her 
claim though imperfect as against the Diet in Holstein and 
Lauenburg is complete in Schleswig, and capable of discussion 


struggle of fifty years between Prussia and Austria, North|in all, for the cession was really made to the two great 
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Powers alone. Whatever rights King Christian possessed 
were ceeded by him to them and not to the Dict, and the right 
of possession by treaty is at least as good as that of disposal 
by federal law—must at all events precede it. Then her 
armies are in movement, full of a new and exulting con- 
fidence in their leaders and their own prowess. It seems to 
Englishmen very absurd for a great Power to exult as the 


Germans do in their victories over a little one, but the Danish | 


campaign really proved certain facts highly pleasing to Prus- 
sians. It showed that their army was fairly organized, could 
be moved with rapidity, fed with ease, brought into the field 


without any of those deficiencies apt to arise in the course of 


half a century of peace. It also proved that the Prussians 


possessed tolerable leaders, a most efficient artillery, and the | 
best and most rapid weapon for rank and file yet in use upon | 


the Continent. ‘The army grew proud of itself, became con- 
vinced that its organization was on a level with the age, 
learned to look down on the Austrian slowness, and imagined 
itself quite able to meet the French on equal terms. This 
new confidence may be unreal, or ill founded, or even danger- 
ous, but it exists, and existing immensely strengthens the hands 
of the Prussian Cabinet. That vague sense of the danger of 
war, of the infinite possibilities it may include, which usually 


restrains all governments, is apt under such circumstances | 


to disappear, and it has for the moment disappeared in Berlin. 
Above all, Austria and Prussia are no longer on a footing of 
substantial equality. Up to 1848, the Prussian Government 
never dared press the Princes beyond a ecrtain point, because 
it had no security that it might not be faced by Austrian 
bayonets more numerous than its own. That danger has not 
vanished, but it has materially decreased. If the game to be 
played is one of brag, Prussia can sail nearest the wind, for 
nothing except attack could tempt Austria to encounter 
North Germany, Italy, and Hungary all at onee, with no sub- 
stantial aid except the Bavarian army. If it is, on the other 
hand, to be one of fighting, it is by no means certain that 
Austria, hampered by the necessity of maintaining huge 
garrisons in Venice, Galicia, and Hungary, would be secure 
of victory, and once defeated by Prussia in a pitched battle she 
would be as a German State extinct. There is no Hungarian 
nation now to make up for all Austrian losses by a rising 
en masse on behalf of a Queen, no possibility of a triple 
alliance for the partition of the dominions of the descendant 
of Frederick the Great. There is but one Power which could 
help her, and while France would demand in return the 
freedom of Venetia, the Sovereign who invited the French 
beyond the Rhine would never be Emperor of Germany. 
The chances are all in favour of Prussia, and Herr von Bismark 
is not the man to Ict his opportunities slip. If his master 
can be induced to agree, he will, we suspect, strive for a real 
addition to the strength and resources of Prussia, if not for a 
definite acknowledgment, that in diplomacy and in war she 
represents and 7s Germany from the Eider to the Herzgebirge. 


LAW REPORTING. 
i?) VERY profession has its myths—beautiful and venerable 
4 


fictions, which enable it to attain useful practical | 


results without being ostentatiously illogical. The English 
legal mind especially has been prolific of these spiritual crea- 
tions, of which the most magnificent is the common law. 
Those two words have been to the English lawyer just what 
‘*the voice of the universal Church” is to the theologian. 
Whenever two men quarrel over a complication of affairs 
which has never happened before, and for which there is 


therefore no law,—a thing which happens much more often | 


than people generally suppose, —the judges make a law for it, 
and loudly assert that they are doing nothing of the kind. 
They are simply declaring the common law, which is the 
perfection of human reason, and contains a rule applicable to 
every state of circumstances which ever did or ever will 
exist among mankind. Persons of a reverent turn of mind 
would be, and for many centuries people were, content to leave 
this awful abstraction to be gradually revealed. Every fresh 
decision dispelled something of the cloud which veiled her 
awful form, and if sometimes the judges were dim-sighted and 
could not accurately discern her features through the mist—if, 
in plain words, they declared what was not law, or as scoffers 
would have it, made bad law, time was sure to remedy the 
error. ‘This, however, is an age which respects nothing, and 
there are people whose impatient curiosity demands that 
all the clouds round the common law should be forthwith 
puffed away and every atom of her nakedness revealed. 
They clamour for a code, and it is probable that if they had 
been ancient Romans they would have clamoured for the pub- 
lication of the Sibylline books. While, however, the religious 
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| mind shudders at the callous profanity of the thorough-goin 
‘codifiers, it willingly admits that the principle of reveneae 
may be carried too far. There are limbs and features of the 
common law which ought to be revealed and accurately - 
forth, as, for instance, the criminal law and the rules of legal 
procedure. But above all, it seems reasonable that when the 
judges have declared a bit of the ineffable “ perfection of 
human reason” it should be written down at once and pre. 
served. Reverence may degenerate into carelessness, op. 
tunately, Themis has many worshippers, and they have found 
their account in sedulously noting down every feature of hor 
countenance, as from time to time it is revealed. Bat 
if it had not been for these zealots, or as they are Called 
law reporters, the revelation of the common law would haye 
‘been like a panorama, which vanishes from your gaze almost 
‘as soon as you have seen it. Probably the cause of this 
' carelessness on the part of the Government is to be found, like 
|so many other of our shortcomings, in our excessive loye of 
| being practical. Law courts are places for the transaction of 
business, and when justice has been done between A and BR 
'the business was over. The notion of at the same time 
| developing a system of jurisprudence is an idea of lawyers— 
'a theory, and so it happens that while formal proceedings ing 
‘cause and tho decision or decree of the Court have from time 


immemorial been recorded and preserved with scrupulous care, 
the judgment, or to speak accurately the reasons for the judg. 
ment, haye never been authoritatively recorded at all. Ip 
|this we are behind the best part of Europe. In France, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and [taly, the judges are required 
to reduce their judgment to writing and to state the reasons 
for their decision, and the whole document forms a portion of 
the record and is accessible to the public. We cannot doubt 
| that at all events thus far law reporting is properly a function 
| of the Government. 

Every system, however, has its advantages, and we do not 
desire to see the judges of our Courts bound to write their 
judgments and the judgments a part of the formal record. 
Such a composition would inevitably take a technical shape. 
A French judgment is like an English conveyance. It begins 
| with a tedious string of recitals, and is about the most unin- 
| viting document which human pedantry ever composed. An 
| English judgment on an important point of law is a finished 
| essay, always logical and luminous, and very often a model 
of good English. The beauty of Lord Stowell’s decisions is 
| proverbial, the judgment of Lord Mansfield on the reversal 
lof Wilkes’s outlawry is one of the finest compositions in the 
| English language. Again, to compel the judges to write 
i their judgments would at least in the Courts of common law 

|eause very great delay. The system of pleading which 
eliminates the questions of fact for the decision of a jury, and 
| puts the questions of law to the Court nakedly, makes their 
| work often very easy, and the point in dispute is argued and 
| disposed of in a few minutes. Even in equity Vice-Chancel- 
| lor Wood—not the least eminent of the Chancery lawyers— 
| pronounces his decisions ove tenus, and is understood to justify 
| himself on the ground that writing is injurious to his health, 
and that suitors would lose more by the delay which the 
writing would cause than the public could gain by the in- 
ereased clearness of the composition. All that is wanted is 
that every Court should have an authorized reporter, and that, 
| when the judgment is oral, the judge should be bound to doas 
Vice-Chancellor Wood does,—revise the proof sheets of his 
judgments before they are printed. 

| This requisition, however, obviously implies that the records 
of the Courts should be printed and published, and this has 
almost always, abroad as well as at home, been left to private 
enterprise. Abroad probably this has scarcely done all it 
‘might do; at home it has done too much. Without going 
into the antiquities of the subject, we may say that the modern 
practice of law reporting has arisen in this way :—The judges 
' of the various Courts have encouraged, or perhaps nominated, 
‘some able barrister to report the proceedings of their Courts, 
and have been in the habit of sending him the draught of any 
judgment which was reduced to writing. From the publica- 
tion of the reports he derived a handsome addition to his 
income, but not enough to induce him to give up practice. 
As his practice grew, his reports fell into arrear. Of course 
they were costly, for even then an able man was barely com- 
pensated for his loss of time. Then private enterprise came 
again into the field. A body of competent men without much 
practice set up a report of all the proceedings of all the Courts 
ata very moderate price, and forestalled the ‘authorized 
reporters. The speculation paid, and has been imitated. The 
They are said to 
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tilors—men without practice. They revenge themeelves for the 
Joss of customers by increasing the bulk of their reports. Hence 
rolixity. Under the influence of competition the number of 
Each is afraid to leave out 


reports has risen to six or seven. _E 
a case lest his rivals should publish it. Hence the report of 


judgments which decide trivial points or merely confirm 
former decisions. Hence, again, delay and expense, and again 
rolixity in a never-ending series. At last the patience 
of the profession has broken down, and after a year of 
inquiring, and reporting, and debating, it has determined on 
a scheme in a gencral meeting held last Monday, of which our 
readers have probably seen the report in the daily papers. 

The scheme is not at first sight very promising. It is simply 
to start a sixth—or, as the case may be, seventh—set of reports. 
They propose to get rid of prolixity by giving the reporters a 
fixed salary, to get rid of costliness by publishing the whole 
set at a fixed moderate annual price, and to get rid of delay 
by making it a fundamental requirement that the reporters’ 
duties be ‘faithfully and punctually ” discharged. There are 
to be two editors to revise the reports, and a Council elected 
by the Inns of Court, the Law Institution as representing the 
solicitors, and the Lord Chancellor if ke will favour the pro- 
ject, to superintend and direct the whole publication. 

In a business point of view it is not for us to estimate 
what are the chances of the success of this scheme. But 
it seems clear that if it is to answer it must obtain the 
support of three interests—the Government, the judges, and 
the barristers who publish the so-called ‘‘ authorized reports.” 
The latter class are offered the refusal of the reporterships. 
But as the matter stands the Council can offer them no 
security for the payment of their salaries, they would pro- 
bably lose money by the change, and above all, they would 
lose their independence. Nevertheless they will probably be 
manageable if the judges and the Government can be gained. 
The former will probably favour the project. The revision 
of the proofs of their spoken judgments will not be a very 
onerous addition to their labours, and every judge must take 
a certain interest in the progress of our jurisprudence. The 
difficulty will probably be with the Government, and especially 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The evils complained 
of after all chiefly affect the legal profession. They alone 
buy law reports. The public interest is altogether remote. 
No doubt the public do in the long run pay for the obscurity 
of the law, but they do not see it, and it would be hard to 
get the House of Commons to give any support to what is 
after all a private speculation. On the other hand, there is a 
very important public object to which this scheme might be 
made subservient, and that is the consolidation of the law. 
Most practical reformers begin to sce that for the present 
codification is not possible, even if it be desirable. Consoli- 
dation, on the other hand, is possible, and is besides a 
good step towards codification. Moreover, you can consoli- 
date not only the statute but even the common law, so far 
at least as judicial decisions have given it a visible form. This 
is the truth which Sir James Wilde impressed on the last 
meeting of the Social Science Association. But to consolidate | 
the old decisions without making some provision to prevent 
the excessive accumulation of the new is only a half-hearted 
reform. Perhaps the most logical scheme would be for the 
Goverument to take the whole affair into its own hands, pro- 
vide every Court with a salaried reporter, and publish the 
reports at the public risk. This, however, is hardly suited to 
our notions. But if the Government would guarantee the 
salaries of the reporters for a few years, it might effect an 
important public object without any real risk. This would 
certainly conciliate “the authorized reporters.” Authorized 
reports, corrected by the judges, as cheap and as expeditious 
as the Law Journal or Jurist, would certainly sell. And if the 
Crown were to demand an authoritative voice in the appoint- 
ment of the Council, a body might be formed to which it 
Would be safe to entrust the duty of excluding from the 
reports decisions which are not needed as precedents. With 
such a publication nothing could, we are convinced, perman- 
ently compete, and a very important public object would thus 
be attained, if not very systematically, very effectuaily. 
W ithout Government support the new law reports are not 
unlikely to do nothing but increase the confusion they are 

intended to remedy. 





MULLER TO HIS PARENTS. 
Ww’ remember few if any great criminal trials in which the 
‘ evilence produced bore so purely on the act itself and so | 
little on the character of the murderer and his moral qualifications, 
80 to say, for committing it, as the trial of Miiller for the murder | 
of Mr, Briggs. 


| commonest kind of vanity,—-nof the sort of vanity which a 


The evidence in its peculiar way was all but per- | evident pride and unconcern., 


fect; it brought the crime home to the man with a moral de- 
monstration almost more complete than that of direct testimony ; 
and yet a wide-spread uneasiness continued till it was known 
that he had confessed. And the reason was evident ; the popular 
imagination had never been really satisfied ; there was no clear in- 
consistency indeed, but there was also no clear consistency or keep- 
ing between the crime and the character of the man to whom it 
was traced. For the public at least the clue ended with the ex- 
ternal identification of the man, and never reached his personal 
character. ‘The chain of evidence was broken precisely at the most 
interesting point of all, where you expected to establish the inclina- 
tion or at least the adequacy of the man for a bloodthirsty deed. 
It was traced up to the hand And arm, but not to the nature and 
temper of its actor. It was a crime perfectly authenticated, but 
never dramatically pictured. ‘The deed seemed to have been projected 
into the world as free of all mark or hint of its doer’s personal cha- 
racter as a stone would be that his hand had held for a moment 
and then flung from him. ‘This is rare with crime, and it is 
almost more unsatisfactory to the people than a deficiency in direct 
evidence. In Palmer's case, where the circwnstantial demonstra- 
tion was less satisfactory than in Miuiller’s, the indications of 
sinister character were greater, and consequently there was much 
less of the sort of uneasiness which accompanied the confirmed 
belief in Muller's guilt. ‘The public understanding was convinced, 
but the public imagination was baffled. 

We are inclined to think that Muiller’s only posthumous work, 
the epistle to his parents, which has been published this week, will 
do much to fill up the missing links between the man’s character 
and his act. ‘The letter is in many respects a curious one, and, read 
with our knowledge of his confession of his crime at the very last 
moment of life, one that characterizes the writer. It is reticent 
and sly ;—it is a clumsily imagined and, like the rest of Miller's 
proceedings, rather witless appeal of the man to th» pity and 
sympathy of his parents—and the public,—conceived on the plan of 
abasing himself just so far as to gratify the self-esteem of others 
without giving them any substantial handle against him; and it is 
in this respect only a continuation of the practice of his life and 
the policy he had pursued throughout of conciliating every boly,— 
his fellow-workmen, the passengers on board the Victoria on his 
way to New York, the newspaper correspondents there, the police, 
the chaplain, the volunteer dissenting ministers, the jury, the judge, 
and all officials of any influence. Nevertheless this confidential let- 
ter to his parents ends wit! just one savage and, as it were, irrepres- 
sible blow, foolishly conceived and badly delivered, but violent and 
sudden, against the witness whose evidence had led to his detection. 
** T remain,” he says, ** your loving son and brother Franz Miller, 
who was sold as «a slave in London by John Matthews [the cab- 
man] for 2,000 thalers” [the reward offerel by the Government 
and Mr. Briggs’s family for the detection of the murderer], an 
abrupt and remarkable close to a flowery epistle of very unreal 
religious feeling with which he seems to have been attempting to 
divert his secret and embarrassed thought. 

Muller was apparently a man of a very profound, but no 

tt 


t the 

attaches 
an excessive importance to everything affecting itself, but the sort 
which divides a man absolutely in two, giving him a blind side 
which he scarcely ever turns towards his own gaze, anl a fancy 
side in which alone he recognizes himself. ‘This, too, is generally 
the amiable kind of vanity, for it is this kiud which, anxious 
to keep up its own dramatic fiction, invests in fine sentiments 
which tend to support the fiction, and of which it unconsciously 
hopes to receive an echo back in the good opinion of others. But 
it is very rare to find any vanity even of this kind strong enough 
to stand the test to which Muller put it,—that of ignoring aud 
shutting out of its own view with a perfectly startling composure 
and tenacity the greatest event of a life, and that event a crime of 
the first order. In almost any other character vanity, if it sar- 
vived the strain at all, would have connected itself with the crime 
and come to pique itself thereupon. Not so Muller's. There can 
searcely be another case, we imagine, in which a man ever con- 
trived to separate so completely, and so unfortunately for him- 
self, between his crime, and its gains,—to accept the latter 
so composedly and with so little uneasiness or painful asso- 
ciation of any kind,—and to put the former at a distance 
from him as if, having answered its purpose, it was a part of 
him no longer. Every account agrees that on the day after the 
murder Miller was the same sober, composed, quict kind of con- 
ciliatory person he had always been, without a trace of agitation, 
‘The day after that he wrote his name in the new hat, and wore the 
watch, and was showing his friends his pretended purchases with 
When he got on board the Victoria, 
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his strongest characteristic, that disposition to conciliate everybody 
eave a sort of sentimental picture of himself in their minds, — 
hich was perhaps to him the only true picture,—induced him to 
write from the Downs that flowery farewell to his former friends 
which helped so materially to track him to New York. After his 
apprehension he sedulously and successfully endeavoured—not to 
clear himself, for he would not sufficiently acknowledge to himself 
Miiller the murderer to make any serious effort in that direction, — 
but to imbue every one he came across with his own more senti- 
mental view of himself. Tle was gentle to the police, respectful 
- gaol authorities, confidential to the chaplains, trustful to the 
jury. complimentary to the Court,.penitent and affectionate to his 
parents, and ferocious only (by starts) to Matthews. Even his final 
confession of the crime, delaye] to the very last moment, almost 
sounds to our ears like a sort of concession made to the eternal tri- 
bunal under the sole jurisdiction of which he was just passing, of its 
right to condemn, in the hope that in return he should get his own 
estimate of himself more or less admitted in extenuation of the 








+> +1 


cuilt. 
The man’s sentimental ideal of himself was so widely severed 
from the unpleasant facts of the murder and robbery, that we 
doubt if the real view of himself as a criminal ever came vividly 
under his notice. He confesses imaginary, or, if not imaginary, 


still trivial faults, and magnifies them into crimes in order to blend 


} 


a sort of candour and humility with the pathos of his position, 
and yet at the same time to satisfy his own feelings by admitting 
& Sor 
plainly comprehend th » which stands written 
—that whosoever does not honour his father and mother will be 
followed by an early death; but L only see it now when it is too 
late. I hope, nevertheless, that you who were so dear to me will 
not discard me if all the world repulse me. ‘¢ For hope ushers us 
into life, floats around the happy boy, animates youth with its 
magic light, and will not be buried with the grey-headed man, for 
if he closes his weary careor at the grave, yet at the grave he plants 

* and on this account I also hope that you will forgive me 
with all your hearts.” Is all this, with its flowery quotation, pure 
hypocrisy, intende] to re-act upon his judges in England,—or is 
it the view of himself which he himself entertained on the whole ? 
We are disposed to think the latter. 
could seareely conceive of Miiller never viewing the plundered 
hat and watch of his victim with guilty dread, but rather looking 
upou them as filling up naturally the lamentable voids in his per- 


t of abstract criminality. 


sentenc 





Had it been otherwise we 


sonal effects. 

It is clear that Miiller’s early blinded completely his 
common sense, which must always have been very He had 
evidently great tenacity of will, which, unaided by judgment, no 
doubt fostered his vanity by giving hima vague sense of force, 
and so contributed to him Ile had 
quitted Germany against the wish of his family to push upwards 
in England, and, not having pushed upwards, quitted England to 
try again in America, giving out without any truth that he was sent 
thither on business by his English employers. He had been obliged 
to part with his watch, which he had learned to identify with him- 
self as the only thing that satisfied his self-esteem, in order to find 


vanity had 


mall. 








make restless and false. 


He says to his parents :—‘ I now | 


hence it seems most likely that he had really so severed himself ; 

two as it were, between his own sentimental idea of himself “a 
his hungry appetites, that he scarcely thought it possible th, 

murder should ever be brought home to him the mild, the = 
ciliating, the quict-mannered Miiller; nay that he scarcely me 
brought it home to himself,—having turned his back upon the Pe 
shut out the secret with the force of his tenacious will] from his own 
heart, and concentrated his mind voluntarily on the other side of the 
matter, his spoil. It is clear, at all events, that he set to Work 
very soon and very successfully, to restore for himself that 
fancy image of himself which he may perhaps for a moment haye 
disturbed, and that he ignore 1 (if he saw) the risk of leaving tracas 
of himself by so doing, being absorbed in the wish to conneet the 
gains with his mild sentimental vanity, and incorporate them into his 
ideal Miiller. Anyhow it seems certain that Miiller must have 
had, in the most marvellous degree, that power which all yanit 

of the same sort shows in a lower degree, of shutting out far jn the 
background by force of conscious or unconscious will, and in some 
sense disowning, all disagreeable and humiliating memories,—jike 
those dangerous outbursts of blind, voracious passions, which are gp 
sudden and so impetuous, that they don’t seem to belong to the 
character,—and of taking credit for all the sentimental and con- 
ciliatory traits with which fancy habitually pleases itself. 


THE GREAT LAW FOR INVESTORS. 
iM IIE Eeonomist has hit on a happy and rather a curious idea, 





[ts conductors seem to believe that there is a large class of 


in the Bible people in England who, having money, are not exactly sure what 


to do with it, do not know where to place it, or how to estimate 
comparative profits or alternative risks. It is difficult for people 
who live in London and learn to know things by a process yery 
like mental suction to understand such a state of mind, or compre. 
hend the odd helplessness with which country folks who save money 
occasionally regard their accumulations. They think, these London 
men, that if a man has overco:ne the first ditliculty, has actually 
got hold of the cash, there is always a broker, or banker, or other 
acute and reasonably honest person ready to tell him how to dispose 





} 


the means for this second venture; and his narrow mind once | 
accustomed to this tangible symbol of respectable station, and not | 
imaginative enough to substitute for it mere hope for the future, | 


chafed bitterly at the blank. He was thrown by sheer accident into 


the presence of another watch and chain that he recognized as part | 


of the true Miiller, as a proper part of himself. The conception of 
himself restored to self-respect by possessing again something even 
better than his lost treasure was too much for him ;—his will shut 


blindly with a snap over that watch and chain; and in taking them | 


he was compelled in self-defence to kill their owner. It was a sort 
of gape of the jaws of appetite closing on their prey before 
considering consequences. 


of it, to put him “up” to those little circumstances which ia- 
fluence investment so very much more than the quotations on 
‘Change. The helpless bewilderment with which a really clever 
woman, whose judgment on character or on a social question is as 
the judgment of Ahitophel, will sometimes regard the money 
column of the Times might critics better; but 
they expect that ignorance in women, and do not expect the 
corresponding though different state of mind in men competent to 
accumulate coin. They do not comprehend that people can live 
in a half liyht about pecuniary as well as about moral questions. 
Tell an average country rector over fifty that such a bank's shares 
ivest 


each these 


are a poor investment, and he understands you about as much as 
an average girl of eighteen understands that So-and-So has been 
divorced. Ife avoids the shares as the girl would avoid the woman, 
and with just the same comprehension of the reasons for the avoid- 
ane>, ‘Lhe Heouomist is trying apparently to make the ‘light 
brighter by giving all the facts, those found in the daily journals 
and others besides, very essential and never at hand when wanted, 
the terms of the debts, the amount of shares “out,” the presence 
or absence of guarantees, the existence or non-existence of limited 
liability, the mode of payment of interest, all manner of little 
things very important to ignorant folk, but never recorded and 
seldom remembered even when the acute are wanting them. It even 
descends totell people the exact counter at which their dividends will 
be paid, a point ordinary mortals would think that people investing 
would ascertain for themselves, but which brokers and bankers know 
that they never do ascertain. The information is of course all in 
tables without comment, and outsiders can hardly read the 


| Investors’ Manual without the thought that a little advice would 


The curious thing, however, was the 
| 


apparent absence of both intellectual and moral responsibility for | 


the crime. Its effect upon him seems to have been more like that 
of reclaiming his own property than shame or dreal of detection. 
The tame sense of pleasurable proprietorship beamed out in him 
as mildly as though the greedy, rapacious, murderous side of 
him had never flashed out at all. It was just like the sudden 
revengeful blow at Matthews at the end of the maundering piety 
he addressed to his parents. In that case certainly,—if he in- 


tended the letter to react upon the English official mind, —he must , 


have been quite blind to the effect of that savage and random stroke 
of passion at the end,—quite blind to the gleam of light it threw 
over the whole letter; and even if he really wrote only for his 
parents, he must still have unaware of the contrast be- 
tween that furious sentence and the letter which preceded it. And 


been 


be worth the whole of the tiresome figures. That, however, prt0- 
bably could not under the existing etiquette of the press be con- 
veyed without suspicion. It is one of the evils of the anonymous 
that the journalist can never place himself outside the etiquettes 
—that much of the skill and experience of years is practically lost 
to his readers. If he advises a vote he is believe] to be helping his 
party, if a meeting he is accused of forwarding a crotchet, if an 
investinent he is promoting some personal interest, a charge level- 
led every day against the writers of City articles and railway te 
ports. It is perhaps best that it should be so, and at all events there 
is the fact, and journals like the Economist are reduced to teach all 
they can by tables which hardly reach the minds of the classes they 
are designed to enlighten. 

They are curious tables in themselves. Each security gets only 
one line to itself, yet there are sixteen pages of some seventy lines 
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each, say © : : 
be, one’s surplus cash, all, be it remembered, actual undertakings 


or bonds connected with undertakings quoted on "Change. We can 
a rector who reads them down getting almost bewildered 


jmagine é : 
, and being hopelessly puzzled with 


with their number and variety 
appare , . ‘ : 
among them, however, and a law which confirms in a curious way 
a rooted British prejudice. We will ask any candid reader of 
these lines, he being always an Englishman, whether he has not at 
the bottom of his heart a notion that five per cent. is the xatural 
interest of money, that there is some inherent reason for the annual 
crop being exactly one-twentieth of the gold seed, that less than 
five per cent. is a poor return, and more than that rather an 
usurious demand. If he speaks of ‘“ interest” without naming 
the figure does he not imply five per cent.? ‘The reason for a 
belief which has not only no justification or foundation, but no 
meaning of any sort, is, we believe, to be sought in the old usury 
laws, which, drawn up by landowners when money was worth seven 
rcent., were intended to create a maximum in favour of those 
whodrafted it. They thought they had the best security, and that 
the capitalists sold cash too dear, and so they ordered them to sell 
it lower under pain of having their bonds disregarded in the 
Courts, and aided by the accident that five per cent. was the mean 
towards which money was tending, they succeeded in getting money 
lent them very much as they liked. ‘The existence of the law 
gradually created an opinion in favour of the law till ‘‘ interest ” 
and five per cent. became convertible terms, although in Anglo- 
Saxon America the abstract idea is six per cent., in Spanish 
America ten, and in India seventy-five. Payments there are made 
by the month, calculations are dene in sixteenths of the rupee, and 
if a native in the interior talks about “interest he means an 
anna in the rupee a month, or seventy-five per cent. per annum, 
to the indignation of the County Court Judges, who are com- 
pelled every day to sign judgment with interest at that 
rate on bills renewable every month, or say a hundred and ten 
per cent. per annum. English people who want to invest therefore 
are always looking for a “‘ safe five per cent.,” and they are very 
near the mark. Perfect security, which to the British mind means 
adividend guaranteed by his own Government in a direct way, 
obtainable without trouble at ‘‘ the Bank,” and in sovereigns, does 
notimply quite so much. Consols seldom yield more than 34, for 
the moment they give more than that the public rushes in with 
savings which soon bring up the price to its original proportion. 
Why people should be so stupid as to buy consols is a standing 
puzzle to the mercantile mind, and only explicable on the idea that 
the possession of cash disorders the perceptions, creating at once 
timidity and belief in the British Government. All other Govern- 
ment securities are comparatively naught. ‘The chance of the 
French debt being repudiated is wonderfully small ; it is the first 
charge on a very rich country, and it is held by a number of people 
so large that they could probably coerce any legislature which tried 
any such dangerous game, but still the Briton wants his money in 
pounds and at the Bank of England, and French Cousols in default 
of demand now yield very nearly 5 per cent., or just the same as 
Indian and almost all other second best securities. ‘Che remaining 
governments Englishmen “ think nothing of, nothing at all, Sir,” 
with the exception of the Dutch, whose securities sell, though 
yielding only 43,—a curious tribute to the force of respectability. 
Holland is ten times as likely to be conquered or made insolvent as 
India, but it has always paid to the minute and in gold, and it is 
trusted like other customers who have always paid for their goods. 
Russian stock fetches prices equal to an interest of 5}, Italian to 
nearly 8, Austrian to 84, and British Colonial generally to 6, a 
marked exception being made in favour of colonies like 
Ceylon under direct Parliamentary control. A security, however, 
which is really ‘‘safe,” which is under British control, which 
invoives no trouble, and which can be easily sold generally makes 
prices which bring its dividend very nearly to five per cent. Take 
three or four widely different examples in different branches of 
securities. Shares, for example, in the Great Northern, the last four 
dividends of which give an average of 6} per cent.,’are,quoted at 
136, yielding on that average within a minute fraction of five per 
cent. Great Eastern “ five per cent. perpetual preference,” again, 
though guaranteed so that only an earthquake or ‘a revolu- 
tion could affect them, still bring 120, which is just five per cent. 
again, the certainty on the one hand just balancing the hope on 
the other. The London and Westminster Bank, in which the last 
four dividends show an average of 25} per cent.,*sells at 98/. for 
201. shares, which, again, is less than } more than the five per cent., 
the chance of a further rise making the fractional difference. The 


leven hundred modes of investing or losing, as it may | 


antly causeless inequalities of value. ‘There is a kind of law 


75 per cent., and its ten shilling shares are quoted at 73/., which is 
| within a small fraction of five per cent. Here are four kinds of 
| very different but very steady shares, and the level they all equally 
| find is the old maximum fixed by the usury laws, that is, slightly 
j above the usual return on purchases of Indian or French stock, or 
any second class but perfect security. Investors may therefore, we 
think, rely on it that anything tolerably old which seems to 
offer them more than five per cent. without risk or exer- 
tion las danger in it somewhere. LEither it is unsound, 
or inconvenient, or it is exposed to some risk, or it is so 
far off that British shareholders if it goes wrong cannot well 
put it to rights in time to avert mischief. There are concerns in 
India, for example, just as safe as the Rock or the London and 
Westminster, but then our typical investor knows and can know 
nothing about them, and the man who invests without knowing 
anything about his investment in anything but a perfect security 
is, not to mince phrases, a fool. Somebody, Lord North we believe, 
talked once of the “sweet simplicity of three per cent.,” as the 
axiom for investors, but at present five would’seem to be a good 
deal nearer the mark. Five is obtainable easily without unreason- 
able risk, and more, if we may judge from these massive lists, is not, 
at least by the ignorant or people without special knowledge of the 
concern they are supporting. There are undertakings named in the 
list which give dividends to make greedy mouths ‘water, mines, for 
example, giving 60 per cent. in seven months, an association which 
once gave 70 per cent., shopkeeping concerns yielding from 10 to 
20 per cent., but there is risk, probably great risk, in them all, or 
the infallible instinct of capitalists would long since have raised the 
prices and run down their actual dividend. Five per cent. is the 
best return that widows and rectors and folks generally who know 
nothing about the matter are justified in expecting. 








THE CAMPBELLS—(CONTINUED). 

RCHIBALD, fourth Earl of Argyll, had a charter of the 
King’s lands of Cardross in Dumbartonshire in April, 
1542, and was one of the Council designated as assistants to 
Beaton as Regent in the will of James V., which he produced 
after the King’s death, and which was alleged to be forged. 
Argyll attached himself at first to the Cardinal's party, in opposition 
to Arran and the Protestants, and afterwards strongly opposed the 
match between Prince Edward of England and the infant Queen 
Mary and the English alliance generally, King ‘Henry continually 
rousing the Isles against him as a means of keeping him engaged 
in that part of Scotland. After the termination of Hertford’s 
expedition into Scotland in 1545, Argyll received a considerable 
share of the confiscated lands of the Earl of Lennox, the adherent 
of the English, as, for instance, the lands of Arrochar in Dumbar- 
tonshire, in October of that year. He continued to be one of the 
French party and of the Church of Rome, and distinguished him- 
self at the disastrous battle of Pinkie, September 10, 1547, and on 
the invasion of Scotland in 1548 he advanced in January with 
another army against the English to Dundee, but on receiving 
the sum of a thousand crowns he on the Sth of February retired 
from Dundee without fighting and went over to the English party ; 
and from this time we find him opposing Mary of Guise and the 
French party. He next openly declared himself a Protestant, 
taking as a chaplain John Douglas, a converted Catholic priest 
(afterwards first Protestant Archbishop of St. Andrew's), and 
encouraging him to preach in his household notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the Primate. He also signed the celebrated 
Bond or Covenant against “ Popish abominations” in Decem- 
ber, 1557. He died in the latter half of the year 1558, 
exhorting his son on his death-bed to the promotion of Pro- 
testantism and the suppression of Popish superstitions. It 
is evident that the key to this sudden change of principles is 
still wanting, and this may when supplied in some degree modify 
the judgment we must pass on the receipt of the thousand crowns. 
Archibald, fifth Earl of Argyll, son of the fourth Earl by his first 
wife, a daughter of the first Earl of Arran, was educated by John 
Douglas in the Protestant faith. He adhered, however, along 
with Lord James Stewart (afterwards Earl of Moray), to the 
Queen Regent until she violated the treaty of Perth by admitting 
French troops into that town, when they left her with 300 men, 
and being joined by numbers as they advanced took possession of 
Edinburgh without opposition. Henceforth Argyll adhered to 
the Lords of the Congregation, and joined Queen Elizabeth in 
expelling the French troops from Scotland. On the return of Mary 
from France (1561) he was appointed a Privy Councillor, and the 
Queen visited him during the summer of 1563 at his country 
house for the amusement of deer-hunting. But in 1565 the Eng- 











Rock Insurance Office has given in its last four dividends a steady 


jish Ambassador reports that the Queen ‘‘hateth my Lord of 
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Argyll,” and that Moray and he did not dare to go to Court 
except singly, that so one might be able to succour the other if 
an attempt was made to seize either. Argyll opposed the match 
with Darnley and even entered intoa plot to seize that young 
nobleman and carry him off to England. This was discovered, 
and Argyll fled, but made his peace in 1566. He lent his sanction 
to the murder of Rizzio, signing one of the “ covenants” entered 
into among its preliminaries, and he afterwards joined the con- 
spiracy against Darnley and signed the bond for his murder. He 
was one of the lords who after the murder of the King signed the 
paper declaring their conviction of the innocence of Bothwell, and 
recommending him to Mary as her husband, ‘That this was 
caused by intimidation is evident from the fact that Argyll and 
most of the others immediately afterwards entered into a secret 
confederacy against Bothwell, and quietly collected their forces. 
After the overthrow of Bothwell and imprisonment of Mary 
Argyll again joined the Hamiltons in opposition to Moray’s 
Regency, but was won over again along with these dangerous 
friends of Mary to desert her cause. He again joined Mary on her 
escape from Lochleven. He was seized with an apoplectic fit just 
before the battle of Langside, and made prisoner May 13, 1568, 
but purposely allowed to escape, and retired to his own country. 
But he rose in arms once more in conjunction with Huntley and 
the Hamiltons in July, 1568, and made considerable progress till 
ordered to disband by Mary at Elizabeth’s instigation ; and in 
April, 1569, he made his terms with Moray. After the murder of 
Moray Argyll was one of the lords who assembled at Linlithgow 
10th April, 1570, and took up arms in Mary’s cause, he being 
appointed along with Chatelherault and Huntley her Lieutenant in 
Scotland. In 1571 Argyll submitted to the Regent Lennox, and 
appeared in the Parliament held at-Stirling in the September of 
that year. Ile was a candidate for the Regency on the murder 
of Lennox on the 4th of that month, but Mar being preferred, 
Argyll was sworn a Privy Councillor. On the elevation of Morton 
to the Regency in November, 1572, Argyll was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, aud in January, 1573, obtained a charter of that office 
for life. Ile died of the stone, September 12, 1575. Ue married 
first Jean Carmichael, a natural daughter of James V., who was 
at supper with her half-sister Queen Mary at the time of the 
murder of Rizzio. He married a second time, but had no 
issue by either wife, and was succeeded by his half-brother Sir 
Colin Campbell of Boquhan., It is not easy to give any clear 
or consistent idea of a character which seems to have been 
chiefly guided by motives of {self-interest and personal ambi- 
tion, but Earl Archibald may possibly be distinguished in some 
degree from the Hamiltons, the Douglases, and others of these 
lords of misrule, by some sort of national feeling, which led him to 
prefer a Scotch party to an English or French faction, provided 
his own interests were not required to be sacrificed. 

There is a lady, who is described as the half-sister of Earl 
Archibald, and is called by the Irish annalists “ the Countess of 
Argyll,” who figures in the political intrigues and family feuds 
of the chieftains in the north of Ireland, and was much courted 
by the English Government. She married the Callogh O’ Donnell, 
chief of that clan, and was carried off from her husband (a 
willing captive) by the celebrated Shan O'Neil, with whom she 
lived for some time as his paramour. Her name does not, liow- 
ever, appear in the lists in the peerages of the children of the 
fourth Earl of Argyll’ ‘The conduct of the fifth Earl in this 
matter was as discreditable to him as it was characteristic of the 
times. The unhappy lady had soon found reason to regret her 
folly. ‘Shan O'Neil,” writes the Ambassador Randolph to Cecil, 
** possesseth O’Donnell’s wife,’and by him she is with child. She 
is all day chained by the arm toa little boy, and at bed and board 
when he is present she is at liberty.” And yet a few years 
afterwards we find Argyll on terms of close friendship with Shan, 





and a proposal made, which was said to be “the Earl's practice,” 
that ‘the Countess” should be sent away, “and that Shan 
should marry the widow of James M’Connell, whom he had killed, | 
who was another half-sister of Argyll, and whose daughter he | 
had married already and divorced!” Sir Colin, who succeeded | 
as sixth Earl of Argyll, had a charter of the lands of Easter 
Leckie, or Shirgartan, in Stirlingshire, July 21, 1548. He had | 
taken for his second wife the Lady Agnes Keith, widow of the 
Regent Moray, and through her got possession of some of the 
richest of Queen Mary’s jewels, which the latter had delivered to 
Moray, and on which it was alleged the Regent had advanced 
money to the State. The Regent Morton insisted on their 
restoration, in accordance with an order he had obtained 
from the Parliament; but Argyll and his lady refused obe- 
dience until threatened with arrest. This, however, com-! 


pletely alienated Argyll from Morton, with whom he had bens 
to that time hand in glove. He was then engaged in a fem) 
with the Earlof Atholl, and both had gathered their “ting 
settle the matter by trial of battle when an order of rerding 
compelled them to disband their followers. The Regent algo they 
learnt, intended to prosecute them for treason, and in self-¢; 
they united in a confederacy against him, and slighted his summons 
to appear before a court of justice. This new alliance haj been 
cemented by the exertions of Alexander Erskine, Governor of the 
young King, and commander of Stirling Castle, who having reason 
to believe that Morton intended to Seize the castle and the person 
of the King, made a secret expedition down to Argyll and Atholl 
and induced them to combine against the Regent. A superficial 
reconciliation was effected between the opposing parties through the 
exertions of Elizabeth's Ambassador, Bowes, despatched for that pur. 
pose, but on the4th March, 1578, Argyll rode with his usual retinue to 
Stirling, was admitted by Erskine to an interview with James, com. 
plained loudly of the oppressions of the Earl of Morton, and implored 
the King to call a convention to examine into these grievances, 
and if they were found to be real, to supersede Morton and 
take the government on himself. Buchanan, the King’s famons 
tutor, backed these arguments, which were supported by several 
noblemen present, and by Atholl, who speedily joined them, 4 
letter from the Regent to the King arrived at this momeut, jy 
which he complained bitterly of the manner in which the two 
Northern Earls had defied the authority of the Crown, and gig 
he would resign his office of Regent if their proceedings were stil] 
overlooked. The conspirators immediately suggested to the King to 
avail himself of this offer (which had been meant for nothing but a 
threat), and James summoning a convention of nobles by writs, 
which Argyll and Atholl took care should only reach their own 
friends, Morton was deprived of his Regency, and a deputation 
sent to him to demand his resignation in the King’s name. Mor. 
ton affected cheerful acquiescence. A council of twelve was 
appointed, at the head of which was Argyll, and all Royal 
letters were to be signed by the King and four of this numba, 
But Morton, although pretending to be immersed in rural amug- 
ments, had secretly undermined his opponents. He managed to 
gain over the young Earl of Mar, whose sister, Morton's heir, 
the Earl of Angus, had married, by persuading hin that he was 
kept in tutelage, and unjustly deprived of his hereditary office of 
Governor of Stirling Castle by his uncle, Alexander Erskine. 
While Angus and Morton quickly gathered the feudal array of 
the Douglases, and two abbots, also uncles of Mar, joine. the con- 
spiracy, on the 26th of April, at five in the morning, Mar, 
under pretence of a hunting party, collected his forces and 
demanded the keys of the castle. Erskine, who endeavoured to 
oppose him, was overpowered, and his son crushed to death in 
the tumult. Mar seized the keys and made himself master of the 
castle, and James awoke in great terror to find himself in the 
midst of a scene of the greatest confusion. Argyll, also awakened, 
affected to regard it as a family quarrel among the Erskines, and 
he was induced to sign a report to Edinburgh to that effect, 
adding that the quarrel had been adjusted. But when the Cound 
rode ina body to Stirling the next day from Edinburgh, they 
were refused admission to the King’s presence by Mar except 
singly. ‘They assembled instead in the town, issued a proclamation, 
and summoned forces, but the Douglases were beforehand with 
them, and a composition was entered into by which Mar waste 
be Governor of Stirling Castle and Erskine of Edinburgh Cast. 
A meeting was held at Craigmiller between Morton, who had re 
appeared on the scene, and Argyll and Atholl, in which it was 
agreed (on the 8th of May) that they should repair together the 
next day to Stirling, and adjust their differences in the King’ 
presence. But the next morning they found that Morton had 
anticipated them, and had reached Stirling and resumed his co0- 
trol of both Mar and the King. Argyll and his friends assembled 
at Edinburgh, raised forces, and refused to recognize a Parliament 
summoned by Morton in Stirling Castle. A new Council was 
appointed by the latter body, at the head of which was Morten 


efence 


| Argyll and Atholl raised seven thousand men, and marched from 


Edinburgh to Falkirk, where they were met by Angus and five 
thousand of the retainers of the Douglases. Skirmishing had 
actually begun, when through the interposition of Bowes, the 
English Ambassador, a compromise was effected. Argyll and 
Lindsay were to enter the new Council, and both parties were t 
disband their forces. But the King’s person and the real powe 
remained in the hands of Morton and his friends. 

In 1579 Atholl—who had been confirmed in the office of Chau- 
cellor —died, with grave suspicions of his having been poisoned by 


the agents of Morton, and he was succeeded in his office by Argyll, 
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ho affected to be quite reconciled to the Ex-Regent. But on the 
: f Esmé Stewart, nephew of the Regent Lennox, and after- 
oh created by the King Duke of Lennox, and of Captain Stewart 
ert Earl of Arran), the Royal favourites, Argyll began to pay 
court to them, and it was whispered that some French gold had 

d its way to Lady Argyll as a means of inducing her hus- 
wel to act with the French faction. He did so for some time, 
co-operating in the fall of Morton and sitting as one of the 
jury on his trial in June, 1581; but soon afterwards he began 
- waver again, confessed to the Kirk ministers he had gone 
too far with the French, and promised if the Protestant faith was 
threatened to desert his friends. Ile accordingly joined in the 
pond against Lennox, in which Earl Gowrie had the chief part, 
and which led to the raid of Ruthven. But we find him soon 
after joining Huntley and others in their successful efforts to 
rescue the King from the hands of Gowrie and the English party. 
He was, however, disabled from taking an active part in affairs after 
this by illness, which terminated in his death in October, 1584. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Archibald, seventh 
Earl of Argyll, who was then considerably under age. He 
began life as a leader of the Protestant or “ Kirk” party, in 
opposition both to Maitland the Chancellor and the Catholic 


by breaking up the expedition of the Islemen to Ireland in 1595 
| in aid of the Earl of Tyrone, then in arms against her. He con- 
tinued to be considered one of the Protestant party during the life of 
his first wife, a Douglas, daughter of William, first Earl of Morton, 
of the Lochleven House. In 1602, just before the accession of James 
' to the throne of England, that King effected a reconciliation between 
| Argyll and Huntley, the eldest son of the latter being betrothed to 
| Argyll’s daughter, Lady Anne Campbell. In 1608 I {untley and he 
commanded jointly in an expedition against the Macgregors, inwhich 
that clan was almost totally extirpated. In 1615 the Macdonalds 
of Kentire having revolted, Argyll marched against them, and re- 
duced and expelled them, their possessions; and the whole county of 
| Kentire was granted him as a reward by the King in 1617, the grant 
being ratified by a special Act of Parliament the same year. On 
the death of his first wife the Earl married again at St. Botolph’s, 
| Bishopsgate, London, in 1610, Anne, daughter of Sir William 
| Cornwallis, of Brome (ancestor of Earl Cornwallis), and this lady, 
who was a Catholic, gradually won over the once zealous champion 
| of the Kirk to the Catholic faith. In 1618 he left Scotland and 
entered the service of the King of Spain and distinguished himself 
in the war against Holland. He did not return to England till 
| 1638, and died at London in the same year. By his first wife he 


Jords headed by Huntley. The murder of the “bonny Earl of | left a son Archibald, who succeeded him as eighth Earl of Argyll, 
Moray” (of ballad renown),* on the 7th of February, 1592, it | and was destined to raise the House of Campbell to the height of 
was afterwards discovered, was part of a plot entered into between | political greatness ; and by his second wife a son James, who became 


the Chancellor Maitland, the Earl of Huntley, Archibald Camp- 

bell of Lochnell (descended from the second son of the third Earl 

of Argyll, and next in succession to the Earldom after the seventh 

Earl, and his only brother), Duncan Campbell of Gleuurehy, Sir 

James Campbell of Ardinglass, and others, who had signed a 

regular bond, called **the Great Contract,” for the murder of 

Moray, Argyll, Colin Campbell of Lundie, (Argyll’s brother,) and 

John Campbell of Calder. Moray—James Stewart of Doun 
(descended from a brother of Lord Methven, the last husband of | 
Queen Margaret), who had married the eldest daughter of the | 
Regent Moray, and assumed tivereupon the title of Earl of Moray, | 
was the most accomplished nobleman of the age, and a great | 
favourite of the Kirk. He was also viewed, it is said, with 

favour by James's Queen, who had let fall some words of admira- | 
tion of him in the King’s presence. Huntley, a Catholic, was | 
burning to revenge the death of the Earl of Huntley, who was | 
executed by the Regent Moray. The mother of the Earl of Moray 

was a daughter of the fourth Earl of Argyll, and consequently the 

Earls of Moray and Argyll were first cousins. It was agreed that 

Campbell of Lochnell should sueceed as Earl of Argyll, and that | 
he should surrender a considerable portion of the Campbell estates | 
to Maitland. Huntley, who pleaded the direct orders of the | 
King, having accomplished his deed of blood against Moray, the | 
next victim was to have been the Earl of Argyll. 





In 1594 he was | 
entrusted with the command of a Highland force in the King's | 
name to crush the Catholic lords. Although he had neither | 
cavalry nor artillery, young Argyll, then only eighteen, was so con- 

fident of success that he sent a message to Huntley that within | 
three days he meant to sleep at his house of Strathbogie. Huntley | 
(who knew he had the aid of treason within the clan Campbell | 
itself) replied that Argyll should be welcome, he would himself be | 
his porter, and open all the gates of his palace to his young friend, 


Ear! of Irvine. 








WATERING-PLACES IN THE NORTH. 

[From our Spectra, CorresPonpDENT. } 
New York, November 19, 1864. 
A great calm has fallen upon the land. There is neither political 
nor military news of any kind; only anxiety as to Sherman's new 
expedition, with regard to which nothing has been allowed to 
transpire by the War Department. I only know that General 
Grant was neither surprised nor concerned at the movement, and 
that in fact, whatever it may be, it is one to which he had looked 
forward from the opening of the campaign. ‘The lull is but tem- 
porary you may be sure, but meantime I take the opportunity of 
sending you the following letter, which was written some time 
since you will see, but which I was obliged to suppress for one 
upon more stirring subjects :— 


Irvington, on the Hudson, September 21, 1864. 

I do not know that 1 can send to the Spectator this week a letter 
which would be more interesting to my readers than one giving 
them some notion of the sort of life 1 have been leading hereduring 
two or three weeks of these mellow autumn days. ‘The place is on 
the banks of the Hudson River, about thirty miles from New 
York, and by railway and omnibus only an hour and a quarter 
from the great centre of business there—Wall Street. ‘The river 
here is about three miles wide, and is navigable for ships for eighty- 
five miles farther up, 115 miles from its mouth at New York 
harbour. But ships rarely or never avail themselves of this 
capacity; they all stop at the great mart below. Except for the 
railway which skirts this eastern bank, and a few thriving substan- 
tial towns, some of which assume the style of cities, land and water 
have an air entirely rural. ‘This place used to be called Dearmans, 


| . . . . 
but he must not take it amiss if he rubbed his cloak against | but its present name was given to it not many years ago In 








Argyll’s plaid ere they parted. 
livat, October 3, 15914, and after a severe contest the Highlanders 
fled, and Argyll was forced off the field by his friends, weeping 
with indignation at the pusillanimity, as he then supposed it to be, 
but as he afterwards discovered, the treachery, of some of the 
clansmen. His defeat was followed by the assassination of 
Campbell of Calder, but before the infamous bond could be 
further carried out Campbell of Ardinglass (for whom Argyll had 
not iong before intervened with an armed force when he was 
brought to trial for a murder) was seized with remorse and dis- 
closed the plot; Argyll got possession of the original “ bond,” dis- 
covered thus the extent of the plot, armed all his retainers in fury, 
and began a war of extermination against Huntley, the Gordons, 
and the false Campbells, while Huntley raised forces and re- 
taliated. The King, driven to extremities by the scenes of horror 
and confusion which ensued, intervened at length, and threw 
Argyll into Edinburgh Castle and the other parties to the struggle 
into other prisons, and compelled Huntley to fly to Denmark. 
After his release from prison Argyll did good service to Elizabeth 





© He was a braw gallant, 
And he played at the giuve, 
And the bonny Marl of Moray, 
O he was the (Queen's luve!"’ 


* “© He was a braw gallant, 
And he rode at the ring, 
And the bonny Earl of Moray, 
O he migat ha’ been a King! 


The armies encountered at Glen- | 


honour of Washington Irving, whose charming little country 
| house gives a peculiar attraction to the neighbourhood. A note 
| from the wife of a friend, a banker, written in that angular yet 
| free and even somewhat scratchy hand which ladies so much affect, 
| and which it must be confessed has a certain elegance, brought me 
up here for a short visit. I left the train at the Irvington station 
| at about half-past four in the afternoon, and amid a throng of 
| elegant though simple and substantial carriages there, one driven 
| by a negro coachian wearing a coachman’s coat, which yet was 
not a livery, drove up for me. A bright-eyed ruddy-cheeked lad 
|of fourteen or fifteen sprang out and greeted me, saying that 
mamma and all the rest had driven out to Tarrytown, the place 
/ next highest up the river. We started at once ata brisk trot 
straight up the high hill which here forms the river bank, for 
although the Dutchmen have long since disappeared from their 
| old haunts, they left their roads behind them, and they seem 
| to have had no notion of ascending a hill except by going 
‘at its highest point in a right line from the base. But 
the pair behind which we were mindel this not at all, and 
soon, after about half a mile of up-hill work, we were bowling 
| along a fine level roal between carefully-masoned stone walls and 
| arbor vite hedges. About two miles more brought us to a gate- 
| way, into which we turned toward the river, and then a drive of 
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little more thar 
meadow and yet was hardly large enough to be called a park, | drawing-room from the piazza, ancl as tl 
Wl with well-crown walnuts, oaks, and maples ' musicians, Beethoven, Mozart, and Ver 





ugh what was not a/| informed that he isa full-blown baron. At le 








neth we enter the 
of the e ‘ompany are 


and which was dott il, to say nothing of th 
singly and in clump " br wht us to the house. It was so con- | music cf our own tongues, carry us quickly on to ed time, . 
cealed by trees and shrubbery on the north-cast, whence our severest | In the morning before breakfast [ stroll thro 


ivh the grour 
‘ dg 
wind blows, that oe the upper story was visible until we were | about the hous 8 


‘ iglt from the 
close upon it. It was of about 50 or 100 feet front, built of eal! | whose formal walks are heavily bordered with clos se clippe eer 
marble in the domestic ‘Tudor style. ‘The drive led under an arch | box, down to the stables, 
to a sheltered doorway » [ found in the hall the niece of Leech’s or Herring’: wl > find a ru naway slayg 
of my host, a you y about eighteea, who in oe absence of | as groom, whom, I afterw ver, the little girl who dined 
her aunt and uncle gave me my welcome. I chatted with her for | with us last evening is teaching to re: a We breakfast between 
afew moments, and then she aske 


ee 
the us an tion, if [ would | | ~~ past seven a civ o'clock, and as we are at table a 


} ! . 
tr « car . 
apa ata earcden out of 


h there is not a horse unworthy 
























not like to go to my room before dinner. og course i doula. But | tall wolf hound saunters in with the air of a master of 
when we turned we found that the servants had left us, and she, | 3 place, a de pore and very dignified looking pointer 
without a moment's hesitation, saying “1 iz, show you the way,” | soon follows him, and before [ finish my second cup of teg I 
led me through the long hall and up th » stairease to my chamber, ng a skye terrier of pret andi ugliness begging at my side, 
entering before me and throwing open the large front window, to |: A drive of ow whole party to the wooded banks of a beautiful 
show me the erand view of river and hill glowing under the beams | stream in the interior, with a pic-nic luncheon there, fills Up the 
of the sinking sun, ‘ Dinner at seven,” she said, and glided out | morning. After luncheon Aes gentlemen amuse theiselyes by 
of the room. I noticed this simple and here matter of course inci- | practising at the “i, 5 ottles with the revolver at fifteen paces, 
dent only because it reminded me of a disgusting chapter in Mrs. jand even one of the ladies tries a sh In the evening We go to 
Trollope’s book, in which it is set forth that women here are at | a fair at Tarrytown. It is got up by the farmers’ families and the 


townfolk for the benefit of the Sanitary Counission, and it would 


once so prurient and so squeamish that they will not do what this | 
not be thought kind to siay away. Here it is amusing to see 


lovely well-bred girl did without a thoughts, siinply because she | 











was hostess for the moment, and rather than make me wait for a | how this petty affair, which wil ice three or four hundred 
servant. dollars, is modelled in all its hinery exactly upon the great one 
In the drawing-room I found a few guests beside myself, and | in New York, which produced a million and a — vr. There jg 





received that simple aud hearty welcome which conveys so much | even the affectation of a picture gallery with a separate price of 
placid pleasure. My host is a beauty, whose present ravishing | admission, the gallery being about ten feet square an lt the pictures 
I] half-a dozen miserable little daubs not worth criticise - But nothing 





embonpvint makes her regard Mr. Banting’s pamphlet, which has | 
h no lit terest, as she confessed to me ne would satisfy the people have their executive com. 
| i too, and I have no doubt their 


heartburnings, just like thoge 


been reprinted here, with no 
B mittees and th 


with simple naiveté. But her dazzling, dimplel shoulders a 





spe ‘inl comn 





fierce jealousies and thei: 


covered now, for unless on ereat oeeasions we do not dine “otto in 
whom I must not call, because they are not, their betters, 


full dress. ‘The ladies wear demi toiletles, and so, too, do the 
ks and li¢ht trouse My host, a tall, quiet | Sunday comes, and we go to church, two of the ladies choosing 


gentlemen, dark frocks : h 
man, entirely at his ease and ever good- em yured, has that look | to walk the two miles. ‘The church, a little cruciform Gothie 








so common to successful business-men of “ keeping up a devil of a | building of grey stone, with tho parsonage * conform” hard by, 
thinking.” There is a lady with fair hair and beantiful dark eyes, | it was built by ils rector, wl , in deacon’s orders, assists him 
whom [ should take to be about twenty-one or two years old, did | in tly rvice. Ife preac! in his su » which with us is re- 
[ not learn that she is the inother of two big boys of ten or swelve gard i" as an indieation of High-Church tendencies. The little 


years of age, who are ia the drawing-room as quiet as mice, | organ is played by a daughter of one of the oldest and wealthiest 
although I find out that they are a pair of as arrant young tear- | families of the neighbourhood, and the little choir is made up of 


tb au pening that the ry can | like material. ide of the road, and not many hun- 





coats as ever lived, realy and able t 









get hold of, A maiden lady, round a vhose age I would not | dred yards off, ian church, alsoa pretty stone building, 
presume to guess at, a tall Scotch of eyual respectability, equal intelli- 


genee, and perhaps of equal culture with those who listen to the 


in banking, a clergyman of the Episeopal ¢ Sails Church of Eng- | 
sermon preached in the surplice.  J'or the servants’ suke on Sunday 


Jand) whose formal suit and sedate though cheerful manner ne of | 


the most correct ecclesiastical tone, and another lad, somewhat 
older than my carriage companion, complete the circle. Both j tbs 


} 

; 
ioblemun not above sa Seo interest | the attendants upon ¥ 

} 
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we dine at luacheon-time, anlas the afternoon wears on some of 
eo out fora walk. Descending the naturally terraced hill tothe 











these youths are in litary undress, the uniform of the school | river, westroll along its banks, which might be well called shores, 
where, as at many others here, military drill, discipline, and | so great is the expanse of water which they bound, and coming 


| opposite » Sunnyside, where Irving alas! no longer lives, we tur 
| up the gently winding lane which leads us to the queer, cosy, 
| rumbling stone cottage which was his home. 1 was built in 1650 


costume are adopted. When dinner is announce: we leave the 
drawing-room with no cther formality than that I as Spe last 
comer am asked for my arm by my hostess, and lind myself at her 
right hand at table. The rest walk in unlinked. sont at | by a Dutch farmer, but was somewhat altered and added to by 
Mr. Irving about thirty years ago. Its crockettel, crow-stepped 


dinner is worth notice except that the fair-haired lady’s two boys 
l eround plan, its sheltered situation, and the 


| 











and a little girl, a * person of the house” yet younger, sit at table | outlines and irregular ; 

with us, and that althoush we have champagne (and drinking | air of peace and qniet around it, agree well with our memories of 
champagne here now is like drinking li gold) there is only | its late ma me who although his manners would have graced 
one servant in attendance, and that one a mulatto woman, Sheis, | a court kd have beea u apy in one, When I last 
however, tat rare ereature iu this country, a perfect servant. | saw him if was in the apparent en nent of perfect happi- 
About this large establishment there are only cight servants, in- ness in this sequestered aud cons nial | habitation. He has been 
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She has roses in her hair, and [ notice that the colour in her cheeks | somewhat hushed as we “4 3s the house, for here Washington 
dv hot i gS ae } i} a minnentete — . , _ * 
rivals that in the ilowers abo them That reminds m » look | Irving wi us not only admired but loved and honoured. From this 


¢ grounds, for here everybody 


cluding two gardeners. My host's niece sits at my right hand. i ‘ad some years, and yet our voices with unexpressed consent are 
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round the table, and [observe that although the men pa the } Jane we turn off into the n ‘uch ) 





1 . ¥ . | 
clergyman are pale, and the Scot an the palest of all, the ladies | knows everybody, and the privacy of the immediate vicinity of the 
‘ ra. a fine colour at That host. and all exce . ih 7. ; : ’ 
all a a fine coloui Yet hostess, host, and all except the | house being of course respected, you may use your neighbour's 
Scotch guest, we are Yankee I he dinine roor -here we ae : é . . 
& We Tank “rom the dina TOOM, WheTC We | orounds, with a wide extension of the term, your own; and 





do an hour's duty, we go, not to the drawing-room, but through 





é : ; : so through lanes, over stiles (where again the feet and ankles) 
the windows toa} mg pol th or verandah, oddly enough called a | ) } ] : | *akaning 

, "PO, % fand along bypaths, we wander homeward in the thickening 
piazza, on the river front of the house, and there watch the noble | twilicht , 
Whit. 


landscape sink through twilight into darkness. I am somewhat | PI aptiitieits ' ee hat the 
or , - ' ' } easant a8 tus Life is tome, 1c i0f but think now that tue 

amused by the slightly awkward efforts of the Scotch nobleman to | i eoaeciathaans teens ean ia acs bad : 
description of it may be very uninteresting to my readers, for like 


recommend himse » lady with the fair hair and the dark “gat ; 
vo boys, I suspect of being somewhat | 50 uch ee get pom : world it i 





eyes, whom, in spite ry common- 








. . ’ Pia . ; lana shor ‘ ve t} 1, ne » o lata ss nt se 
coquettish, for she stad nnno ar fence in: tie most wens (eeee I should not have thought of making a letter about such 
scious manner p le a foot and ankle of the daintiest size and most | ere every-day occurrences as th ul it not been that I once 
faultless proportions, and she has begged demurely an Lin a whisper heard a baronet, a very intel ul well-informed man, say, 


not to be left to the unmiticated attentions of her admirer, whom | after a visit similar to that which L am making, that he had 


she wil! call a lang louping Scotch laird,” although she has been | been some months in the country, and was just about to return 
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home, not knowing or even thinking that there was such life, or 
that there were such people to be found here, when he unexpectedly 
received the invitation which revealed to him a new phase of : 
« American ” society. Now the fact is that the Hudson River is | 
jined on both sides for a hundred miles with such country places, | 
jphabited by such people as those 1 have described to you. There | 
are thirty on hill and in valley to be seen from the very windows of 
the room whereiit I write. ‘The vicinity of Boston is filled with 
gach villas and such people. So is that of Philadelphia. They are 
scattered thickly through New York and New Jersey aul New 
England and Pennsylvania. If my readers knew all this before, 


[ have wasted their time and my labour. 
A YANKEE, 


MR. GLADSTONE AND HIS OXFORD CONSTITUENTS. 
To tur Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” 


Sir,—I presume there is little doubt that Mr. Gladstone, like Mr. 
Disraeli, will accept Dr. Pusey’s shibboleth, and bind himself to 
contend for a new Court of Appeal in matters ecclesiastical. If 
his opinions should be declared on that subject—and he is very 
unlikely to conceal any which he has deliberately adopted—it has 
been suggested that those of his Oxford supporters who are 
thoroughly convinee] that any change in our present Court must 
be for the worse, and would lead inevitably to persecution, should 
withdraw their votes from him at the next election. I trust that 
you will warn them against so uuworthy and suicidal a course. By 
adopting it they will endorse Dr. Pusey’s doctrine that heresy in 
this point is to outweigh the greatest merits on every other. Such 
atheory is quite consistent in a man to whom all national ques- 
tions are indifferent, who cares only for the supremacy of his own 
order. But it would be shameful in those who appreciate the 
greatness and sanctity of those questions which no one en- 
counters more generously and ably in act and word than Mr. 
Gladstone. 

That this desertion of Mr. Glalstone would eusure the success 
of a candidate ready to swellow any pledges which Dr. Pasey may 
demand of hiim,—rexly to follow wherever Mr. Disraeli may lead 
him,—those who recommen lit must be aware. That result they 
are probably preparel to face. ** What signiiies,” they ask, “ the 
opinion of Lorl A, or Mr. B. about this or any other subject ? 
Mr. Gladstone's, even if he were out of office—inuch more being in it 
—will carry an unreasonable weight.” Certainly, and you give it 
great additional weight by compelling him to regard it as a high 
point of conscience anl principle to which he must adhere. It will 
be venerable in his eyes and in the eyes of other anen because 
it has cost him his seat. Whatever constituency returns him, he 
will plead more strenuously and more effectually for the new Court, 
he will reinforce with his arguments the fecbler ones of the repre- 
sentative whom Oxford may send in his place. 

It was known to all the Liberal supporters of Mr. Gladstone from 








the first that he had certain ecclesiastical notions which were not 
agreeable to them. ‘They accepted him in spite of those notions 
because they believed that he had a free and honest mind, and 
therefore they coull trust him to work his way out of a great many 
conclusions which appeared to him in the boyhood of his states- 
manship quite indisputable. He has certainly not belied their 
confidence ; he has proved that the stronger a man’s convictions 
are the more he is likely to emancipate himself from notions which 
he has inherited or has formed. Surely it would be an act of 
extreme folly and great illiberality to punish him for not perceiving 
the dangers which must come to laity and clergy both if there should 
be an exclusive clerical tribunal. He fancies that as a layman he is 
making an honourable concession to another class; the notion of 
a free church has an attraction for him in his character of Liberal. 
That experience will show him how much more kind he would 
have been to withhold from ecclesiastics a power which they will 
only administer to their own disgrace,—how much slavery lurks 
under that name of freedom,—I am well convinced. But there are 
some whoin experience cannot teach, some who know that they do 
not desire freolom for any man, laic or priest. I would not willingly 
exalt such persons by depressing Mr. Gladstone. 

{ have perhaps more interest in opposing an alteration in the 
existing Courts of Appeal than most of those who think of 
rejecting Mr. Gladstone because he wishes for another. ‘That is 
my reason for writing this letter. I have no influence with any 
Oxford Liberals. If I can induce those who have to exert it they 
may do something to secure the University from the infinite dis- 
grace of being sold to a Conservative charlatan for the support 
which he will give to a ‘* Church policy."—Your obedient servant, 


MR. DISRAELI ON ETRRNAL PUNISHMENT. 
To tue Eprron or rug “ Sprcraror.” 
Sir,—A few months ago the Rey. W. HL Lyttelton addressed 
to you some letters of strong remonstrance against what ap- 
peared to hima light and flippant treatment on your part of a 
grave and momentous subject. He was horrified at the epitaph 
on Lord Westbury which appeared in your columns, as_ it 





| pp saved in those of many other journals; and he urged that 


it was unwise and indecent to make a mock of a topic so 
unspeakably fearful as that of endless punishment. That | 
heartily approved of the way in which you answered Mr. Lyttel- 
ton [ need seareely say. ‘Thoy who repudiate a position are cer- 
tainly free to adopt a tone which would not be becoming in 
those who profess to upholl it. It is now Mr. Lyttelton’s tarn 
to blush for statesmen and bishops, clergymen and laymen who, 
assembled in grave council, can treat this very topic with a levity 
which they are fond of ascribing to Voltaive and Tom Paine. Mr. 
Disraeli anl the Bishop of Oxford both profess to believe that all 
sinners dying impenitent sink into an abyss of unutterable torment 
from which they shall never emerge. ‘They believe in a dogma 
which fille] Dominic and Francis with an untiring passion to 
snatch brands from that awful burning, but which in Mr. Disracli's 
hands serves simply to point a joke. In utter dismay at the ribald 
profanity which called forth the enthusiastic cheers of the Bishop 
and clergy of the diocese of Oxford, I ask is there any one who 
believes, is there any one who really clasps to his heart the heritage 
of divine truth which (whatever may be his theory of the 
mode by which he has received it) he holds that God has 
bestowed on man? Is it possible that an English statesman 
can mean what he says, can have any convictions at all 
on the subject, ean be doing more than acting a part, when he 
speaks of * nebulous professors who, if they could only succeed 
in obtaining a perpetual study of their writings, would go far to 
realize that etervity of punishment which they object to?” It 
would be a foolish affectation to pretend that these words are not 
directed at such men as Mr. Jowett aud Mr. Maurice, and it is 
therefore Mr. Disracli's deliberate assertion that no righteous 
retribution for abominable iniquity needs involve a worse penalty 
than that of realing what they have written, And yet in their 
pages every man who deserves the name of Christian will find 
much on which he may dwell with thankfulness, much which must 
fill him with a profound conviction that God is a righteous Judge 
and a loving Father, much which breathes the deepest love for 
God and man, the most earnest longing for conformity with 
the Divine Will. I do not disguise my own differences with 
Mr. Maurice ; | have made in your columns some statements 
which he professes to disapprove, and I cannot in the least 
acquiesce in his method of historical criticism. But this can- 
not of course for a moment hinder me from expressing my 
heartfelt indignation at the mockery with which Mr. Disraeli 
assails one who has all his life long striven to do the will of 
God and advance the well-being of his fellow-men. I will say 
nothing of other parts of his address, which must be scarcely less 
repulsive to men of reverent and religious spirit; but the words 
which I have quoted from his speech compel me to ask, what is it 
that Mr. Disraeli and those who cheered him for so speaking really 
wish to do? Do they really want to destroy the Christianity 
which they make profession of believing ? Do they wish to fill all 
thoughtful and earnest men with a deep disgust for the whole 
system which they exhibit in this utterly repulsive garb of cynical 
profanity? If they do, they are assuredly taking the best means 
to bring about this end ; if they do not, it would be better for them 
to adopt a tone which shall not make their Christianity a dismal 


A. Z. 





and appalling mockery.—I am, &c., 
November 28, 1564. 

THE TORIES AND THE CHURCH. 

To rue Eprror oF THE * SPECTATOR.” 

Oxford, December 1. 
Sir,—A few weeks ago a correspondent expressed to you his 
difliculty in deciding how to vote at the next General Election. 
He was unwilling to vote for a Tory, unwilling also to vote for one 


who would support a 5/. suffrage in towns. 

I should hope that Mr. Disracli’s recent acceptance of the Church 
policy of Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of Oxford will enable him and 
others in the same position to make up their minds. 

A democratic borough franchise would hardly do so much harm 
| to England, as the Episcopal despotism over all independent thought 
in the Church which must result if the Tories ever succeed in 
carrying the proposed change in the Court of Final Appeal.—l 





A CLERGYMAN. 


am faithfully yours, M. A. 
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BOOKS. 
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MADAME DE TRACY.* 

Maname De Tracy, Newton ‘Tracy, as she usually signed her 
name, a descendant of the family of Sir Isaac Newton, was born 
at Stockport in 1789. Sarah Newton, we learn from M. Ste. Beuve, 
was seven months old when she was taken to France, and she 
never left it again. When a girl she was introduced to the cele- 
brated Marquise De Coigny, the mother-in-law of Marshal Sébas- 
tiani. At twenty she married a French officer, Colonel Le Tort, 
commanding the dragoons of the Imperial Guard. He was shot 
through the heart at the battle of Ligny, a few hours before the 
battle of Waterloo, leaving a daughter, the Vicomtesse Beuret 
mentioned by Napoleon in a codicil written on his death-bed at 
St. Helena. Madame Le ‘Tort was not unnaturally fascinated by 
the glory of her new country, which she considered as her own. 
‘“‘ Je ne sais rien,” she used to say, “de mon pays paternel ; je 
suis Anglaise. God bless the King! voila’ tout!” (At a later 
period she spoke with respect of English political life.) Afew years 
after the young widow married another French officer, M. Victor 
De Tracy, the son of M. Destutt De Tracy, one of the well- 
known ideologues, celebrated in France for his commentary on 
Montesquicu. ‘Thus, as M. Teulet observes, “ La descendante 
de Newton devint la belle-fille du célébre commentateur de 
Montesquieu.” 

We have stated these few facts as simply as we could. They 
cannot fail, we think, to awaken the interest of English 
readers. When lately we drew a parallel between an average 
French authoress and an average English authoress of modern 
times, we hardly expected within so short a period that we should 
have to introduce our readers to a confirmation of our theory 
designed with almost the rigour of a philosophical experiment. 
Possibly, of course, Madame De Tracy’s lineage may be worth little 
enough, the fact being of just sufficient interest to fix the attention. 
But that a girl seven months old, an English girl, and as it turned 
out a clever girl, should be taken to France and brought up 
there permanently in the best intellectual circles, and leave us 
the means of judging of the intellectual effect of French life 
upon her mind, under such circumstances, is one of those rare 
chances which critics cannot create to test their theories, how- 
ever much they may hail them when they arise. There is a sort 
of physical and material treat in the study of such a case not un- 
like that which the chemist feels when he plunges a bit of metal 
into a new chemical solution. 

It is often pleasant to be able to form some idea of a writer's 
personality, and of Madame De Tracy’s person we are enabled to 
form a very distinct idea. She was pretty in her youth, very 
slight and fragile, sprightly, and graceful, “ d’une grace légére et 
piquante,” says M. Ste. Beuve. Madame De Coigny, with whom 
she travelled in her eighteenth year as a companion, gave her an 
ermine as her emblem, with the motto, “Douce, blunche, et 
fine.” Add to this, a delicate little foot, that she was an exquisite 
dancer, and very natty with her hands, a trifle capricious, and, 
so to speak, clever all over, and we see the little white angel, with 
a spice of the devil, as clearly as if we were sitting by her side. 

So much for her personal appearance in youth, when we find 
her writing an account of a journey, and fretting with witty 
French petulance over interminable readings of interminable 
historical works. She next tries her hand at small imitations of 
English novelettes, very thin, and very French in conception. 
From this point, however, we jump without note or warning to 
her notice upon her father-in-law, M. Destutt De Tracy. By 
this time she must have reached her forty-third year. She has 
become one of the Parisian celebrities. Her drawing-room is 
the centre of attraction of the gunche Constitutionnelle. She detests 
the republicans, is frankly dynastic, but tempers very decided views 
with a large and really philosophic spirit of toleration, By this time. 
too, her mental lines are cast and settled, her character is formed, 
she has lived on familiar terms with the best intellects of France, 
studied them practically as guests of her own, and even acquired 
an influence over them. She has seen life on a large scale, and 
learnt by practice to measure minds of different stature. With 
what a firm hand she sketches her father-in-law’s character, and 
how naturally she describes his views! How measured and almost 
statesmanlike is her tone, with what a clean and delicate pencil 
she fills in the strokes, how true to herself, and how impartial to 
him! She is an ardent Catholic (of this more hereafter), and he 
-. +» navait pas la foi. Observe the exquisite urbanity and the 
epigrammatic depth of the following description. She means to 




















* Essais Divers, Letires, et Pensies de Madame De Tracy. London: Trubner, 
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convey that M. De Tracy was not a believer, that his views wen 
therefore limited, or, to cut the matter short, that he was aq Vol. 
tairian. Later she will just let you see her own views, but at 
present she is painting not herself, but him: — 

“On peut dire que M. De Tracy n’a pas vu (ou peut-ctre n’a Pas Vouly 
voir) toutes les faces des choses ; mais celles quiila vues, il les a sondéeg 
jusqu a leur dernitre limite. Il wa pas vouln S'elever au-dessus de ce 
quil savait, il n'a voulu voir que ce qui etait dans la nature, sans suppléey 
par imagination au défaut d'une observation scrupuleuse. [The italics 
are ours. | 

“M. De Tracy était humili¢é de croire, il voulait savoir, Pascal dit qu'il 
faut savoir douter, s’assurer, et se soumettre, _M. De Tracy doutait 
affirmait, et ne se soumettait pas, | Il n’écrivait rien pour la popularité’ 
qu'il n’estimait nullement ; il ¢crivait pour se rendre compte & lui-méme 
de lui-méme, et ne reconnaissait que ce qu’il avait découvert.” 

Considering how radically Madame De ‘Tracy disagreed with 
her father-in-law, and how deeply she was attached to her own 
views, it is almost impossible to conceive a higher degree of 
urbanity in epigram coupled with exact appreciation from q 
hostile pen—hostile, we mean, of course only in a specula- 
tive, not a personal sense. We can think of only one 
woman in England who could have written a similar notice 
—we mean the historian of the Thirty Years’ Peace. But 
then she is intellectually a woman of great powers of mind, 
Madame De Tracy is only a clever little woman in fine society, 
with an average intellect, and any one travelling through France 
might lay his hand with ease on three or four thousand such 
women. 

But another characteristic of Madame De Tracy is curiously 
English. She is (behind the scenes, for the moment any one 
appears she smooths her apron and settles down as if she had never 
opened a book in her life), behind the scenes, then, she is on per- 
petual tip-toe of self-improvement. Every one must be familiar 
with a class of female minds in England who, owing to some curj- 
ously disposed spring of ethical ambition, are for ever pulling them- 
selves up by the roots to see if they are growing. There is @ per- 
petual “how shall I improve myself now” sortof atmosphere about 
them. Instead of liking things for what they are, and doing 
things for their own sakes, they have an inverted eye for ever 
peeping round their own shoulder at their own look under the 
circumstances. ‘They are like a man who walks not to go any- 
where, but to watch the action of his own toes. And as the 
frog asked the ox, when it puffed itself out, whether it was big 
enough yet, and he answered brutally, “ No,” so there is about 
them a pervading, sometimes prominent, sometimes latent, but 
never absent, “‘ Look ! look at me now, look at me well, fell me, 
amI improved, am I better yet, am I big enough now ?” which 
invariably suggests the brutal answer, ** No, you're just the same, 
only a little more tiresome than you would be if you were not 
perpetually looking over your own little shoulder at your own 
little shadow.”’ We read among other memoranda written in the 
country in her fifty-fourth year :— 

“ Je lis beaucoup de priéres, 
J’examine ma conscience, 
Je pense d la bonté de Dieu, 
Je fréquente les Eglises. 
Je m'efforce de ne faire de peine & personne, 
Je ne veux plus avoir d’orgueil. 
Je prends les contrariétés sans dire un mot. 
Je me soumets, je m’humiliec.” 

excellent things, too, but a plain man afier reading them 
all in a lump feels tempted to wipe his forehead and to 
bless himself. And all this because she cannot find an ideal 
priest to fit her fancy, and so she has, she says, to act chap- 
lain to herself. No sinecure, certainly. She is studying the 
Kathers, and her whole imagination is swallowed up in ideal 
priests—“ austere, disinterested men, hard taskmasters to them- 
selves, compassionate towards others.” If the clergy would 
only be like that, she says, it would lead the world. Of course 
it would. Only the experiment having been tried over a scale of 
a thousand years the result of the experiment is that you cannot 
get it like that. 

The poor little woman had gone down into the country 
more dead than alive in her fifty-fourth year to pick up 
her strength, and by way of “improving herself" had plunged 
into the Fathers. It seems she applied for help to the parish 
priest, but the good man confessed with simplicity he did not 
even know their names, but was very fond of Napoleon’s battles. 
That was an honest man decidedly. Her effort to conceal her 
contempt, gulp down her vanity, and make allowances for the good 
mau with an “ aprés tout,” is very amusing. Presently she is ina 
little fever of palpitations and delights. She gets a visit from five 
priests—jive priests all in a bunch. “Sherry and strawberry 
tarts” (of course), “ conversation,” “ politics,” “ instruction,” 
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»«“ Fathers of the Church.” It is no use trying. 
She no longer even cares to conceal tlhe intense gratification of 
°o + 

her vanity. It bubbles out of her fingers through her pen :— 
«J'ai eu ce matin la visite de cing eurés; je leur ai fait servir des 
ateaux de fraises et du yin de Xérés. Nous avons parlé jardinage 

Pores de 'Eglise, politique, instruction. Je les ai vivement engagés a 
»titionner en masse pour demander l'abolition de l'esclavage. C'est de 

ae maintenant que nous vicndra la lumiére. Ce quien dit de Pie IX. est 
ecttt et je suis certaine que Sous son regne le catho ict ime va briller d'un 


“ gardening,’ 


0 
tres-b J, 
— as youlait s’entendre pour étre austere, désintéressé, dur a 
lui-méme et compatissant envers les autres, il ménerait le monde? //a 
déja les femmes pour lui; et quant a moi, je déclare hautement que les 

rétres m'inspirent la plus vive sympathie. C"est au point que je regar- 
derais comme un bonheur Cavoir mm prétre dans »étre intinité.” 

Déja! The word is really beautiful in its unadorned sim- 
plicity. We thought “the priests had had the women” much 
longer. We never remember to have seen such a naive display 
of polished priestolatry in any equal number of pages as we 
find in Madame De Tracy's reflections. What is it in the 
mere notion of a priest which paralyzes a woman’s understand- 
ing? Poets have celebrated holy women, and a man must be a 
very brute who does not feel touched by genuine female piety and 
sanctity. But the feeling which holiness in a woman inspires 
in a man has nothing analogous to the sebacious emotion, 
the pinguid flutter of delights with which even a clever woman 
looks upon any man with a2 big stomach swaddled in silk, a 
bald head, and fat buckles on square shoes. It is the psycholo- 
gical problem which puzzles us, for be it distinctly remembered 
we have no puritan prejudices against a priest as such. ‘ The 
present reviewer” was brought up in the house of a priest, and 
looks back to him with respect as a man of commanding intellect 
and colossal will, and he can think of no greater luck than to 
possess the friendship of such a man, equally at home in all the 
philosophical systems of the past and present, and equally 
tolerant of them all. But the feeling of a woman for a priest is 
quite another thing, and certainly one of the most curious 
problems of the day. 

But Madame De Tracy with all this—from her childhood, when 
she was only five years old, she used to “play” at altars and 
candles, and tells us she loved priests and church millinery from 
the cradle, and she tells a story of a melancholy and handsome 
young priest who was kind to her, and made her nosegays of 
cloves, upon which she runs a tilt, womanlike, at the married 
priesthood, “J’aime les curds, les croix, les cloches, les moines, les 
images, les chupelles, et tous les saints. (Quand j'aviis cing ans, je 
faisais des autels entourcs de poupées qui ctaicut c& la messe, et on 
m'appelait ‘ petite paienne’”—with all this Madame De Tracy is 
not by any means a bigot. She looks with a sharp but not a 
jaundiced eye at systems of thought oppose. to her own. Such 
a woman in England it is impossible to conceive as a convert. A 
recent convert in England immediately contracts her circle 
within the straightest limits of her sect, as if she were doing 
penance for the errors of all her ancestry to the uttermost 
collateral branch, and clutches the blanket of her new belief 
round her as if she felt how naked she had become of the old 
one, 

How different from Madame De ‘Tracy! She reads Hobbes. 
“Ma lecture du moment ce sont les cuvres de Hobbes. Sa 
metaphysique est hardie et originale, fine et profonde.” She dis- 
cusses Kant. On another occasion, when her friends come to her 
house, there is a grand discussion about all the heresies. ‘Tous 
mes amis,” she says, “sont Ariens ou Voltairiens, et tous, hormis 
un seul, semblent disposés 4 se faire Protestants. Et pourtant 
Luther, était un homme grossier et vaniteux ; Calvin, un homme 
sec et cruel; IHeuri VIIL, un homme feéroce et libertin,” &e., &e. 

These arguments show the calibre of her intellect clearly 
enough. Her mind is precise, logical, clear, tender, and imaginative, 
but she has no power of generalization. She travels intellectually 
from country to couniry, giving a clever account of the bushes 
and houses and immediate landscape, but her frankly reactionary 
tendency is never qualified by a large grasp of the principles at 
work in the present. “Tho past is chiefly good, the present 
chiefly evil. Let us then go back to the past.” 

There are many other aspects, however, in which these volumes 
are really delightful, especially the third. Her wit, her delicacy, 
her tact, and a certain xaivet’ and simplicity appear in every 
page. But what is to us chiefly delightful is her exquisite, pene- 
trating, and intensely English sense of nature, a minute, living, 
hedge-row feeling for natural objects—passages which almost 
suggest the smell of damp English fields and quiet mists. 





sities, en un mot, un de ces temps modestes ou Ton eraint de faire du 
bruit, de peur de réveiller le vent ou @amener le 4 eg 

What an exact and living picture in a few slight touches! 
The pale, liver-coloured, uniform day—the breathlessness of the 
atmosphere—the clouds as if standing still—the sort of fear lest 
by making a noise one should awaken the wind or bring out the 
sun. Or, again, of a broiling French day in July :— 

“En cette saison la route du Bourbonnais est comme une longue bande 
de sable, dont la poussi¢re vous prend aus yeux et vous saute ila gorge. 
Dans les auberges, la soupe est froide et l'eau est chaude ; les poulets sont 
vivants et les powssons sont morts,” 

There is an exquisite energy in these few touches—in two 
words she recalls the lively bee-like rapture of the chickens in the 
broiling sun and the dying agony of the fish. 

Her love of birds, and animals, and flowers, and her observa- 
tion of their characters and her speculations about them in con- 
nection with her own more general views, are in the highest 
degree interesting, fanciful and mystical often, always genuine. 

And even apart from the literary aspects, in which these vol- 
umes are well worth reading for mere curiosity’s sake, they have 
unquestionably a certain merit and value of their own. There 
is a singular tone of intellectual and moral refinement and 
elevation about them. You feel as you read them that the 
woman was a lady, and a French lady in the good old sense, 
that although a warm convert (we detest the word “ pervert ”) 
herself, she would not have stooped to any of the baseness or 
treacheries of genuine propagandists, nor would she have sac- 
rificed the essence of Christianity to its form. Hers was none 
of the coarse, blundering, criminal natures that flop into crime 
to promote church millinery. We doubt whether Madame De 
Tracy would have done evil that good might come. If men, 
she said, with admirable irony, would spare themselves unneces- 
sary baseness, and women the lovers they don’t care for, the 
world would go on all the better. We would complete the apho- 
tism by adding, “ If women would spare themselves unnecessary 
baseness, and mex the women they don't care for, things would 
go on better still.” These volumes will certainly be read, and 
largely read, by English Catholics asthe work of a clever and dis- 
tinguished convert. We doubt, however, if they will do more than 
raise a smile on the part of the older Catholic families, who, by the 
bye, are sorely puzzled and plagued by the neo-Catholics, being di- 
vided between the feelings of the father in the parable of the pro- 
digal and those of the prodigal’s brother, between the pride and 
satisfaction of the one and the “ botheration” of the other. On 
the whole, it may be said that the neo-Catholics are received into 
the bosom of the Church, with open arms indeed, and a loud 
embrace, but with an accompanying whisper in the ear of “ There, 
there, that’s enough, now go into a corner and hold your tongue, 
do.” Madame De ‘Tracy is no doubt an additional ornament to 
the Catholic Church. But considering that Catholicism boasts 
ninety-nine hundredths ofall the distinguished women in history, 
Madame De Tracy is simply a drop in a bucket. 

We have said nothing of the Jater contemporary or quasi- 
contemporary names mentioned in these volumes. The Duchesse 
VAumale, Due De Choiseul, M. De la Vieuville, Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, Madame Adelaide, Louis Philippe, M. Rémusat, M. 
De Lasteyrie, and many others figure here and there en 
déshabille. Altogether Madame De Tracy’s literary remains are 
a literary treat, whose long delayed introduction into this country 
we can only regret. 

MR. STEWART'S INTENTIONS.* 
Ir must have been difficult for the author to finish this story 
without an emotion of melancholy in which the mass of her 
realers probably will not share. For their purpose the book is a 
good book, full of situation and surprise, people who talk cleverly 
and are the subjects of incidents which it is worth while to watch, 
but she must be conscious that it falis very far short of her own 
ideal, and the critic for one? may sympathize rather with author 
than readers. The novel would have been very good if only it 
were not so clear that it might have been very much better. 
It is full of ideas of characters whom the novelist has succeeded 
in indicating, bat has not sueceeded in making real. Its author 
is mistress of all the appliances which help to make a good tale, 
ean frame an exciting plot, “ create ” characters who interest or 
annoy, report lively and natural dislogu>, describe incideuts 
and without apparent strain. But she lacks the power ot 
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“Tl fait anjourd’hui,” she writes in 1843, ‘un de ces jours grisitres © Mr. Stewart's Latent ous. Py the Sutho 
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little touches, the hard courage of stroke, which even the 
highest artists can only retain wheu gazing on the model. 
The defect is the more marked because she chooses for subjects 
only strongly-ma sod faces, people with distinctive characteri-ties, 
strong men, cross-grained women, avuormal varieties of temper 
and intellectual power. 
clay ouly represents drapery, and there is an 


One can tolerate weakuess when the 
inudistinctness 
which is consistent with grace, but when the subject is Hercules’ 
arm, the gladiator at full stretch, power and not gracefulness, 
doubt as to the way the muscles lie is fatal to artistic snecess. 
There are no less than five characters in Mr. Stewaré’s Inten- 
tions which are intended t» be individual and strong, and in foar 
of them at least the meaning, though apparent, is not fully 
worked out. Take, for instance, the brothers Stewart. ‘They 
are iutended obviously to be men of a good and not infrequent 
Scotch type, men well educated enough, and full of cap.city 
for affection, but hard, selfwiiled, and inclined to mistake the 


instinct of dominance for the power of self-reliance, to confound 


their own freedom with the right to interfere with that of 
others. Both are proud and inclined to rise, but in Richard 
the pride makes him faitifal, energetic, and haughtily brusque ; 


in Mark it adds a touch of unserupulousness, and more than a 
touch of scorn, 

When Mark appears on the scene he has become 
chant in Edinburgh, re-visits his brother, whom he finds acting as 
land bailiff, and falls in love with the girl who is supposed to tell 
the story, and who may be described in two words as a clever 


a rich mer- 


mouse. The strength of the man is kept prominently before you 
by all manner of little touches, most of them very skilful,—ia the 
way he puts down the rector who wants to anticipate his after- 
dinner speech, smashes the footman who will not bring the “ trades- 
man” coffee in his turn, defeats the great lady who dislikes 
him for rising so fast, and makes his love accept him before he 
has proposed. Commercial troubles, however, fall upon him, and 
the strong man throws over the penniless girl he has won to 
propose to another who loves hii, and will bring him a noble 
fortune. Strong men have don» that before, and will again; buat 
instead of accepting his fate, Mirk Stewart falls in love with 
the girl he has deceived, and when she suspects the truth con- 
fesses it thus. The wealthy fiunece asks him :— 

“T have found outa few truths that require no denial on your part, 
and that at least speak of a desire to keep me in the dark concerning 
all that I had a right toknow. You were engaged once to Miss Casey ? 
—‘Yes, That you would have known before my marriage, had I not 
been forestalled in the avowal.’—* Whilst that engagement was in force, 
you met with business losses that brought you to the verge of bank- 
ruptecy. You were a poor man—you confessed that to me afterwards— 
when you asked my aunt for her consent to my engagement with you, 
and told me of your love, Mark, was it—oh! was it—for my fortune ?’ 
—‘ God forgive me—yes /’—She drew herself away from him, and came, 
shrinking and trembling, closer to me. She folded her hands upon my 
arms, and held me fast; the whole truth had come to her, and she cared 
to hear no more, There was no explanation that she wished to listen 
to after that confession. Mr. Stewart took her silence 
towards him for consent, and went on—‘I did my best to keep my faith 
with you—my honour had been pledged to love you, and there was no 
effort after the early days in my attempt to provethat you were nearest 
to my heart of all the world. Bel, Iloved you! For your confidence in 


me, your belief in my sincerity, that trust which under all circumstances | 


you showed for me—above all, for yourself, I loved you afterwards— 

I pledge my honour to it.” 

Remember the same scene in Shirley, and compare Mark Stewart 

with Robert Moore. The strong man who wins Miss Casey so 

quickly, and then sacrifices her to his own interests, we under- 

stand, and the weak one who simply forgets his love and seeks 

another we also understand, but how enable us to comprehend the 

man who does botli? Surely by leading in some way up to the 

truth, by hinting at the weak place in an otherwise hard cha- | 
tacter, by leading the reader to anticipate in the perfected figure | 
that possibility of change which is not evident in him when 

merely sketched in outline. This the author never does, and this 

want of perceptiveness or of patience makes her subject, at first so 

clear and bold, seem at last hazy and indistinct. No reader, 

however clearly he sees Mark Stewart, can be sure that he sees 

the figure the artist meant to draw. Richard Stewart is better, 

but in him also there is the same want of completeness. His 

talk gives always the true impression of a fine nature crusted over 

with a hard shell, but we never gain the clue to his action, however 

patiently it may be watched. That such a man so like his brother | 
should also be attracted by his brother's first love is natural, or at 

least conceivable, but that he should leave a theft unravelled 

suspicion of which has fallen on himself, should pay up money 

he had never taken, thereby giving suspicion new ground, should 

do anything except insist on the clearing up of the whole matter 


through the agency of the police, —this is the line of a weak not of 


a strong man, and the resulting impression 
not so clear as we at first thought it was. ° 
her awry or not 


i. a 
Lis that the figure jg 
> ras 8. The limb which looked 
so defined is eit so defined as it looked, and th 
eyes strain after further clearness in vain. Tie author will =. 
bably reply that Richard Stewart screens the man he suspects 

eau that man’s sister, a feeling which is in- 
telligible. But he does denounce him to the sister and others, ang 
therefore on this theory at once obeys and disregards his own ln 
pulse, which is weakness, not strength. 

It is the same with the women. Tie novelist has a faney for 
women, girls in whom caprice, oy 
passion, ora touch of latent insanity, exaggerates all impulses 
mars every effort at education or self-control. She describes two 


because he secretly loves 


describing ungovernable 


of them, one well born, prosperous, and a lady, the other an up. 
educated orphan, servant to her antitype, and the reader expects 
that the influence of diverse circumstances over identical charac: 
ters is to be brought out. That, too, was, we take it, the idea 
of the uarrator, but it is not realized, Isabel Mannington, the 
lady, being on the whole the more vulgar of the two. One gees 
her through two volumes pretty distinetly—the proud, half-mad, 
imperious girl, who fancies herself abhorred, and then loves 
passionately, but is utterly hovourable, utterly contemptuous 
of her father’s small devices to gain a fortune, and then com. 
mits a burglary for her lover's sake — not by his instiga. 
tiou, mind, but for his sake. Nothing in her character leads 
up to such a catastrophe, nothing suggests that her mind has 
not conceived of right or wronz, or that the instinets of caste 
which render a theft of money among such people nearly impossible 
do not exist in her. She simply does the deed, and in spite of 
| her explanation becomes at once sliadowy,—a character possible 
|} enough perhaps, but not the same as the Bel Mannington of the 
| previous story. Either Bel could not steal actual cash or the reader 
has mistaken Bel, and the perplexity makes the character meant to 
be so clear, indistinct. Hmma Faves, again, is spoiled by being 
too much of a lady. She is “low ” enough to listen habitually 
at keyholes, yet she treats the man she loves as only fiuicking 
young ladies in novels ever treat their lovers, and refuses un- 








necessarily to marry him because a needless and absurd promise 
has been exacted from her by a woman to whom she was under 
no obligations. ‘The character described would have refused to 
make such a promise in a storin of half-melodramatic indigna- 
tion, unless indeed habitually at the mercy of the first impulse. 
That was perhaps the author’s idea, but she has refused herself 
the space to work out the very complex notion suggested,—a girl 
of the lower class, full of caprice, obeying ordinarily every im- 
pulse, conscientious enough to keep a vow against her lover, un- 
conscientious enough to defend stealing if done for his sake, yet 
dominated all through by one consuming passion. Space being 
refused, the touches which might make such a character possible 
are omitted, and there is only a figure in a mist. 

We have not sketched the plot of this story, and do not intend, 
that kind of precis of a novel seldom tending to edification, but 
we cannot leave it without a remark on the singular completeness 
with which the plot is worked out, the perfectuess with which 
| the two secrets are kept from the reader as well as the churacters 
,until they are revealed. Surprise does not add much to the 
| literary value of a novel, but it does to the pleasure of reading it, 

and we confess to having been, in the second instance at least, 
the story of the theft, utterly taken by surprise. There is real 


| art in the way in which the story leads up to the wrong crimiual. 





THE LITERATURE OF SPIRITUALISM.* 
Tue literature of spiritualism is becoming a bigger and bigger 
chaos every day. Book after book comes out with alleged personal 
experiences, and almost every one of them with either a philosophy 
or theology of its own to account for them,—seldom two with the 
same. Now of course the great question that deserves examina- 
tion is whether there are any facts at all sui generis, and not 
ordinary results of either fraud, or illusion, or of the spontaneous 
operation of high nervous susceptibility, to be accounted for. 
We have always asserted this to be a question which no sensible 
man would foreclose, but which scarcely any book-testimony can 
answer for him, since nobody can tell how much an unconscious 
personal inclination to believe may aid in the production of 
evidence which, as related afterwards, sounds entirely con- 





* 1. A Biography of the Brothers Darenport. With Some Account of the Physical 
and Psychical Paenomena which have Occurred in their Presence in America and 
Europe. By T. L. Nichols, M.D. London: Saunders and Ouey. 

2. Spiritualism, its Facts and Phases. LUlustrated with Personal Experiences. By 
J. H. Powell, Loudon: Pitman. 

3. Christian Spiritualism. Wherein is Shown the Extension of the Human Faculties 
by the Application of Moderna Spiritual Puenomena according to the Doctrine of 
Christ. By William Robert Bertolacci. Loudon: Ewily Faithfull, Victoria Press. 
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Certainly the present writer has been exceedingly 


yincing- a i 
unfortunate in the attempt to discover even a germ of unquestion- 
In two eases at 


able truth in the extraordinary facts alleged. 


jeast he was 
, e's own auspices, the 1 
Mr. Home $s 0 I yo 
the last instance,—-the pubic 
the reputed marvels shown were certainly more open toa very 
—— » 
or linary than to any extra wdinary explanation, though the cou- 
rainas ) . * n : ‘ 
ditions would not admit o! any thorough investigation. As to 
the performances in the cupboard, the investigating committee 
qunounced that after the untying and tying tick the hearts of 
both the performers were beating violently, and one of the com- 
mittee asserted that he heard the brothers rise and sit down 
quite distinctly during the operations in which they were said to 
In the much more amusing episode 


uice of the Brothers Davenport, 


be themselves quite passive. 
of flying musical instruments after the brothers left the cupboard, 
the darkness was so total that anybody might have come into the 
room witl bare or muffled feet, and cast about the instruments 
by means of elastic cords which they could slip off at pleasure. 
Nothing would be more childish than for any man to be con- 
yinced of a totally new agency by tricks which auy conjurer 
might have arranged. And therefore, thongh we should be 
exceedingly sorry to prejudge secondary evidence so clear and 
so irreproachable as Professor De Morgan’s to the existence of 
some class of facts as yet inexplicable by any known laws,-- 
we are compelled to say that so far as our limited experieace 
goes, the nearer we get to the facts the less they become ;—the 
more they cither seem to disappear in a haze of credulity, or to 
be simply indecisive and capable of several solutions,—of which 
we ought of course to prefer the natural one. 

Under such circumstances the extraordinary chaos in which we 
find the theoretic side of the question must have a great weight 
in supporting incredulity. Ulere is a life of the Davenport 
Brothers by Dr. Nichols, in which we are told that the brothers 
have a “mission,” and that their spiritual advisers, variously 
called “ George Brown,” “John King,” “ Captain Henry Mor- 
gan, the buccaneer,” have sent them on this mission, to inspire 
the world with belief in—some power of untying ropes and set- 
ting fiddles flying, not previously known. And the most curious 
fact of the case is that the Brotlers Davenport do not apparently 
consider that they are advised by spirits at all, though they 
address them as “John,” “George,” &e. ‘The Davenport 
Brothers do not attribute these wonders to spiritualism,” says 
the New York Herald, quoted by the biographer without con- 
tradiction, “they say that the power to produce such manifesta- 
ions has been bestowed upon them, and that it is perhaps the same 
occult power differently developed as that shown in the tele- 
graph andthe steam engine” (p. 176). So that these gentlemen 
are missionaries of their own “ manifestation.” It is “ a manifesta- 
tion,” not a person, called “ John,” “ George,” or “ Henry,” which 
sends them about with their cupboard to sit in and be tied or un- 
tied; and this comes as near receiving a mission from Zero to 
proclaim spiritual Chaos as we can well imagine,—a mission 
which, as far as we can see, they are fulfilling with considerable 
effect on the minds of their converts. Dr. Nichols’s aecount of 
the Davenports’ career will do nothing to remove the impression 
that marvels always increase in direct proportion to the distance 
(or perhaps even the square of the distance) both in space and 
time. It seems that at the outbreak of the American civil war the 
Davenports always knew and announced each important event at 
a distance of hundreds of miles before the telegraph brought it, 
aud when they coatradicted the telegraph they were right and 
the telegraph wrong. If now they could do the same (with 
regard say to General Sherman's operations) we should have a 
much better test than the untying of knots in a cupboard whether 

they had certain extraordinary gifts or not. Still more remark- 
able stories are told of their earlier days at Buffulo, where Ira 
Davenport was carried by “a manifestation ” (then called George 
Brown) across the Niagara River, half a mile wide, and brought 
back again in a state of unconsciousness ; and both the lads were, 
it is stated, taken in unconsciousness sixty miles to the home of 
a relative ;—only as it is admitted that their feet were much 
blistered after the ocenrrence (at least a mark of good faith in 
Dr. Nichols), and there is nothing to show that they may not 
have been travelling all night (with help from carriages or rail- 
Way), the only very remarkable part of the story is their “ un- 
consciousness,” and that of course depends on the young gentle- 
men’s own evidence. ‘his is the sort of legend related of the 
Davenport lads in early yout!. It is a pity that the feats we are 
now challenged to investigate in the Hanover Square Rooms 
should show so very much diminished a proportion of marvel :— 


ynvineed of the existence of fraud; ina third, under | readily. 
sult was simple failure,—and in { miysteric us. While every person in the room was sitting by the tables, 


‘Another manifestation, to use a convenient word in describing what 
we have perhaps no proper name for, was on this wise :—The company 
was seated around two tables, and the room quite darkened. Why 
darkened ? it will be asked. Why not darkened? might be asked as 
It is a mystery, no doubt; but the whole matter is equally 


in the darkness, the door of a pantry was flung violently « pen, and the 
entire stock of family crockery and glass-ware taken from the shelves 
and piled upon the tables. I say ‘taken’ and ‘piled.’ As I do not 
know how it was done, or who did it, it is better, perhaps, to say merely 
that the whole stock was found to be heaped upon the tables, which had 
been placed together. Then the boys were raised up and placed upon 
the dishes, and all the chairs heaped upon the whole, without the 
agency of any mortal hand that could be discovered. All this was 
done without the fracture of a single article, and in total darkness. 
sights were struck, and with great eare the boys and chairs were taken 
down. The lights were again extinguished, and every article was 
restored to its proper place in the pantry, without the slightest mishap 
or accident. 1 am ‘free to confess’ that if J were inventing facts, or 
manifestations, or phenomena, I should choose something more dignified 
than the displacement and placement of delf, china, and glass; but a 
scene which was witnessed the next day, at a two o'clock matinée, may 
perhaps be more satisfactory. The room was not darkened, only 
obscured to a pleasant twilight. After several of the usual phenomena 
were exhibited, the two boys were raised from their chairs, carried 
across the room, and held up with their heads downward before a 
window. ‘ We distinetly saw,’ says an eye-witness, ‘two gigantic hands, 
attached to about three-fifths of a monstrous arm, and those hands 
grasped the anéles of the two boys, and thus held the lads, heels up 
and heads downward, before the window, now raising, now lowering 
them, till their heads bade fair to make acquaintance with the carpet 
on the floor.’ This curious, but assuredly not dignified, exhibition was 
several times repeated, and was plainly seen by every person present. 
Among these persons was an eminent physician, Dr. Blanchard, then of 
Buffalo, now of Chicago, Minois, who was sitting in a chair by the side of 
Elizabeth Davenport; and all present saw an immense arm, attached 
to no apparent body, growing, as it were, out of space, glide along near the 
floor, till it reached around Dr. Blanchard’s chair, when the hand 
grasped the lower back round of Elizabeth's chair, raised it from the 
floor, with the child upon it, balanced it, and then raised it to the ceil- 
ing. The chair and child remained in the air, without contact with 
any person or thing, tor a space of time estimated to be a minute, and 
then deseended gradually to the place it first occupied.” 

Dr. Nichols’s book of course will be believed only by those who 
are already convinced that preternutural gifts belong to the 
Daveuports. Its characteristic is that the legends lessen in 
marvel towards the conclusion;—but we believe Dr. Nichols 
writes in good faith, or, perhaps we should say, good credulity. 

The second book on our list is of a common-place kind, giving 
a few specimens of ** spirit-writing,” 


”—instances of spiritual com- 
munications, all the value of which depends not merely on the 
good faith of the author, which there seems no reason to doubt, 
but on his accurate observation in recording fully all the énter- 
stices, if we may so say, between the facts, which if known would, as 
we can ourselves testify, sometimes rob them entirely of their ap- 
parent marvel. And that any acuteness of this kind has been ex- 
pended in interrogating the alleged facts by this author, we very 
much doubt, for his style is like the style of most of these books, 
full of platitude and twaddle. We will only give one specimen 
of the value of the spirit-communications here given—a commu- 
nication from a poetic impostor, who persists in calling himself 
“ Bobby Burns ” (noé Robert Burns, a form of the name he denies 
vehemently, though he elaims to be the great Scotch poet), and 
who raps out two new verses in this wise (the spe!ling is that of 
the spirit) :-— 
* Q-COTLAND THY LOKS AND THY MOUNTAINS 

THY WOODS AND HEATHER SO WILD— 

THY WATERS FROM NATURE'S PURE FOUNTAINS 

I HAVE DRANK FROM WHEN I was A CHILD. 
Ross. 


“THY BALMY BREATH OF THE MORNING, 
AS IT COMES UPON LIFE-GIVING WINGS, 
WHEN THE LARK FROM HER NEST IS UP-SOARING, 
Wuat JOY TO THE HEART IT BRINGS.” 
Can there be a completer revelation ol chaos than this,—an idiot, 
without the excuse for idiocy which a misformed skull or water 
on the brain gives, chattering in tlie name of Burns? 

Our third book is of a very different kind. Mr. Bertolacci is evi- 
dently aman of culture and refinement, though, as we should guess 
& priori, having no access to his evidence for the very extraordinary 
and exceedingly improbable facts he alleges, an entliu iast of the 
most unrestrained order. Lis theory is in some respects more 
credible and consistent than that of most other spiritualists, for 
he maintains that the class of facts cal/led supervatural have 
never really vanished entirely from the history of the world, aud 
that they might become as frequent as they were in the first 
century of Christianity, or among the Port Royalists, or in 
any other age of intense religious excitement, if the couditions 
of earnest social communio: for the purpose of eliciting them were 
observed. The peculiarity of Mr. Bertolacci’s theory is that he 
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assigns that power of mind over matter which the phenomena of 
spiritualism are said to indicate no¢ to external spiritual influ- 
ences, but to the mere accession of power gained by the association 
of minds in a reverent attitude, beyond that which any of them 
could exert individually. His religious theory, earnest, almost 
ascetically earnest, as it is,is evidently peculiar. But first let us 
give some specimen of the strange and, we must say, not very 
credible assertions which he makes as to the actual results of 


his domestic séances. And when we say ‘not very credible,” let 
us not be understood to impeach Mr. Bertolacci’s honesty, which 
would be quite untrue to the impression which his book has made 
upon us; but simply to express a primd facie opinion that in some 
way or other, either by enthusiasm or some other cause, Mr. 
Bertolacci cannot have seen the events as they actually hap- 
pened :— 

“In the year 1857 the scarlet fever and scarlatina were creating 
great devastation where we were then living (in France). One day my 


eldest daughter was suddenly visited with all the symptoms in a very 


violent manner. At the end of eiyht seconds of concentration and 
communion together with myself and some members of the family, the 
headache, fever, and every other unpleasant feeling had totally vanished. 
Our ‘Soul of Communion ’ (or oracle, as it would have been called in 
former times), having been consulted as to the actual state of the patient, 
assured us that she was at the time quite cured; but that in order to 
confirm the result, strengthen her faith, and give an extra degree of 
health to all the organs of her body, she might be submitted to half-an- 
hour's magnetic sleep. ‘This was effected in the space of three seconds 
after she had laid herself down, and at the expiration of the half-hour, 
to the very second of the appointed time, she woke up perfectly 
refreshed, in perfect health, and more spritely even than usual. Many 
other contagious maladies have, at various times, been instantaneously 
arrested in a similar manner, whenever any of the young people of our 
family have been attacked by them; and such has been the case with 
every one of them at different times. I was, myself, about the time 
above alluded to, violently attacked with the ‘ varioloide’ (a particular 
species of smallpox), which was very prevalent, and suffered much 
through all the phases of the disease, for, although I had then effected 
a great part of the ‘ initiation’ of my children, my own organs had not 
been brought to the same state of obedience as theirs, nor could it be 
expected that such should bo the case at my age. During my illness, 
my children were, each in tieir turn, attacked. Not only did the first 
symptoms show themselves, but they were, from the very beginning, 
accompanied with just enough of the pimples to leave no doubt regard- 
ing the nature of their indisposition, Instead of keeping away from me, 
they, on the contrary, came to my bedside to be cured, which was done 
in three cases out of four instantaneously. The fourth attack, that of 
my niece, occasioned her a little uncomfortable feeling, but nothing 
beyond, and during a couple of days only; she, however, had not been 
submitted to the regular system of ‘initiation’ which my daughters 
were going through.” 

This is marvellous enongh, but the following, as involving 
surgical facts which are less matters of fancy, is perhaps more 
so, if we admit the veracity and only question the intellectual 
accuracy of our enthusiast’s judgment :— 

“When any of my girls cut themselves or meet with any other acci- 
dent, such as bruises, sprains, &c., not only is all pain immediately 
taken away, but indeed the healing is almost as rapid. One day one 
of them, in cutting a loaf of bread, gave herself a deep gash across the 


left hand, an inch long. ‘The blood was flowing very copiously and had | 


quite wetted a towel, which she had wrapped round it, through and 
through many folds, by the time she came to me, though she lost no 
time, however, in so doing. The towel was taken off, and I held the 
lips of the wound together, while those present joined us, during eight 
or ten seconds, in communion, the name of Jesus Christ having beon 
invoked. The blood ceased to flow, and the wound was closed. Not 
more than four hours afterwards, some friends having come to pass the 
evening with us, she played several long pieces ou the pianoforte, and 
had totally forgotten that she had cut herself in the day. Nevertheless 
the wound was sufficiently severe to leave a sear still very plainly to be 
seen, although it is now somewhere about seven years since the accident 
occurred, On another occasion since that one of her sisters cut the top 
of her thumb from one side to the other, down to the very bone, and 
was cured in the same manner, as completely and as instantaneously. 

. . . Toothaches and caries are as effectually stopped, even to the 
destroying of the nerve in order to obviate any recurrence of the pain 
from extraneous causes. On one occasion, when the request was made 
that the nerve should be destroyed, the most complete insensibility 
immediately succeeded; but we were told, that as the tooth was only 
slightly attacked, if it were stopped within a few days in order to keep 


the air and moisture from it, it would be preserved; but that, if that | 


were not done, in ten days it would begin to fall to pieces. It was not 
done, and on the tenth day a large portion of the tooth fell off, and in a 
very few days more nothing but the bare root was left, which, however, 
was very easily extracted without occasioning the least pain.” 
Certainly a pleasant cure for the toothache! 

But the oddest part of this book is its theory. Religious 
enthusiasin is usually strongly “personal” in its forms, but 


a heterogeneous force, but the intrinsic strength ; not concrete, byt 
abstract; not relative, but absolute as to the principle,” Aoaj 
he calls God “ the intimate coustitution, action, life, and Pg 
gence of all things.” And in explaining himself further he 
says :—“ It is, therefore, manifest that the souls of two or ian 
persons can, during their life on earth, unite and form oae Sout 
Union is strength ; and when that strength is constituted upon 
the conditions laid down by the Christian Doctrine, it becomes 
divine power, omnipotent in its principles, and without any limi. 
tation in its effects other than that imposed upon it at the tes 
by the degree of the faith of its constituents.” 

This almost seems as if it were written to verify the Bishop of 
Oxford’s curious dictum that the modern spiritualism is a sort of 
physical equivalent for the Church’s creed concerning the « com. 
munion of saints.” Mr. Bertolacci’s book breathes throughout 
the spirit of a reserved, sensitive, intensely pious Christian Pay. 
theism, merging,—or as he says “ fusing”—the souls of men 
together into God and Christ, or rather constituting God out of 
the fused souls of men,—and defining distinct personality ouly by 
separateness of bodily form. And all this apparently— profoundly 
erroneous as it appears to us—Mr. Bertolacci has learned from 
his “Soul of Communion.” 

Mr. Bertolacci tells us that he does not wish to discourage 
scientific studies, but only to warn science off the higher ground 
of our spiritual nature. But if, as he believes, it should prove 
possible to cure all diseases much more quickly by the spiritual 
method than the physiological and scientific, how long does he 
suppose physiological science would survive ? Ilis book is a 
curious one, because evidently written in the deepest earnest, 
and by a man of culture, but it is quite useless to criticize 
premisses so far beyond the reach of anything but personal in- 
vestigation. ‘Ihe repeated outbreak of physical phenomena as- 
cribing themselves to spiritual causes which has distinguished 
special eras for centuries back, and certainly distinguishes our 
own, should render thoughtful men willing to investigate any- 
thing that affects to be in earnest in this direction, and we 
should be glad enough to know a little more of Mr. Bertolacci’s 
data. But though we should even expect to find that deep 
religious faiths do modify in some very curious and recon. 
dite manner the physical conditions of our life, it would, we con- 
ceive, be very irrational to suppose, with Mr. Bertolacci, that we 
could arrive at results superseding physical laws and szicuce 
altogether. As for the ordinary spirit-rapping and “ levitation ” 
and the rest of it, we are disposed to think the sooner society 
can clear away all that anarchy of seuse and reason from its 
midst, the better it will be for society. 
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The Plays of William Shakespeare. Carefully edited by Thomas 
Keightley. Six volumes. (Bell and Daldy.)—The editor is, we think, 
fairly entitled to claim the merit of having done his work carefully. 
The emendations are very few, and care on the editor's part has a 





tendency to diminish them, for they are generally unnecessary even 
when they are most happy, and emendations are then speculative 
improvements, not corrections of the text. The volumes themselves 
aro first-rate specimens of what our publishers can do. The paper is 
excellent, the type beautifully clear, and the printing most accuraie, 
Nothing, too, can be neater than the cloth binding, and the page is just 
the right size for reading. If the volumes had been more numerous, s0 
as to be a little less thick and so lighter to hold in the hand, it would 
have been an improvement, but it would of course have added con- 
siderably to the cost. All things considered, the edition could hardly 
have been improved. 

The White Brunswickers ; ov, Reminiscences of Schoolboy Life. By 
the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 
With illustrations, (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.)—The author 
has chosen to tell one, or rather two stories, founded on his own ex- 
perience of one of those large private schools which are now superseded 
by proprietary schools and joint-stock colleges. When we say founded 


' on his own experience, we mean of course so far as the tone of the 


as faras we understand Mr. Bertolacci’s theory, he believes both | 


in God and Christ without believing in the'r pers ynality. For 


instance, he tells us repeatedly that the “Soul of Communion” | 


who works these wonderful works is not a distinct b ‘ing, but the 


collective power of associated hunan influences. *‘ God,” he says, | 


“a an erfrananue. indie ¥ aS . ‘ 
is not an extraneous, individual, isolated Being, but the internal, 


collective, aul contiguous life anl constitution of all things ; not’ 


school, system of discipline, and rank of the scholars is concerned. The 
incidents are probably purely imaginary. The only fault we can find 
is that the book in fact consists of two distinct stories, and that it is 
impossible that the half-dozen senior boys of a school should be replaced 
when they leave by a second half-dozen of almost exactly similar 
characters. This, however, will not trouble boys, the incidents of the 
two tales being quite different. And in the more material point of 
giving « faithful picture of schocl-boy life Mr. Adams has achieved a 
great success. His heroes are not too mannish in their morality, and 
though the crimes of ill-disposed boys seldom lead to such catastrophes 
as they produce in the White Branswickers, this is an allowable exag- 
geration. ‘The title of the story is not happily chosen. 
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By Mark Lemon. Three volumes. (Bradbury and 
sang )—It would not be difficult to write a criticism of this novel 
Evans.) ould be at once just and hostile, for the plot is not well con- 
pn the incidents are often omni een. . the ben 
character which is very distinetly drawn, old Hartley, is ar pshinnaa 
and vulgar. Yet the story is one which the general reader will peruse 
with more pleasure perhaps than many a novel far less amenable to 
syiticism. For Mr. Lemon has succeeded in making his book turn on 
eit nent which is at once romantic and healthy, and he writes a 
. — lear, easy narrative—two merits which, coupled with great 
nee a power, have made Quentin Durward one of Scott's most 
pee tales, and which even alone will, we think, suffice to attract to 
Tove at Last the favour of novel-readers. Frank Locker and Cocil 
Hartley, both gentlemen in the best sense of the word, but the latter 
the son of a thorough scoundrel, are great friends. They come in contact 
with Kate Wycherly and Ruth Masham. Cecil falls passionately in love 
with Kate, who requites his love, but conceals it out of deference to her 
father’s prejudice against Cecil on his father’s account. Frank, on the 
other hand, is a flirt, and while he admires Kato pays unmeaning atten- 
sto Ruth. When he discovers that they have been taken seriously and 
that her peace of mind is endangered he suffers great distress of mind, 
which isenhanced by a notion that Kate really returns his liking but 
conceals it for Ruth's sake. This situation is powerfully depicted, and 
after a severe struggle Frank makes up his mind to marry Ruth, care- 
fally making her believe that love and not a sense of honour is the 
motive of his offer. Meanwhile Cecil has separated himself from his 
rascally father, set up in business, and under circumstances which really 
imply no moral culpability at all forges Frank's name to a bill. All this 
is ‘excessively improbable, Mr. Lemon being obliged to make the 
holder of the bill prosecute before it is due, and before he knows 
whether Frank will honour the forged acceptance. When Cecil comes 
out of prison he is reduced to great misery and even despair, and even 
Frank, knowing that he still loves Kate, avoids him. Then Kate 
Wycherly comes to the front; she tells Frank that she does not care a 
button for him, and she goes in disguise to Cecil’s sick bed in a back 
slum, and by admitting her love for him gives him back health and hope. 
Frank becomes the lover as well as the husband ef Ruth, and years 
after, when old Mr. Wycherly is dead, Kate marries the convict 
Cecil. It is easy to see what a ficld for nice healthy sentiment this 


affords. No one would compare Mr. Lemon with Victor Hugo, but 
Cacil, who is a convict 


t without ever being dishonest, is a possible concep- 
tion, while the utter reprobate of the French novelist, who is converted 


Loved at‘ Last. 


whic 


tion 


to perfect virtue in a moment by the Bishop's goodness, we think is not. 
» theory that a man who has thoughtlessly gained an honest 





Again, thi 
girl's love is bound to marry her at any sacrifics, and in the long run 
will find his own happiness in so doing, is a morality to which some 
injustice is done when it is called sentiment, and it is really well worked 
out in detail. Thinking thus of the motive of this book, we have no 
desire to dwell on shortcomings or minor blemishes. But Mr, Lemon 
ought to be above the notion that it is characteristic even of fraudulent 
merchants to fill their private letters with metaphors drawn from the 
technical language of their trade. But old Hartley is altogether a mis- 
take. He ought to be a clever man at least, and Mr. Lemon makes 
him talk like afool. All the incidents of the falsifying of the will are 
wildly improbable. But it isa fine thought to punish the old rogue 
not by bringing him to open shame, but by reducing him to blindness, 
30 that he ends his days in misery lest he should be overreached. 
Freaks on the Fells, and Why I Did not Become a Sailor. By R. M. 
Ballantyne. With Illustrations. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.) 
—Mr. John Sudberry would scarcely have had a literary existence but 
for poor Mr. Leech's Briggs. He is a fat, sturdy little man, with 
spectacles, a bald head, a sanguine and energetic temperament, and a 
passion for fishing. He takes his family to the Highlands for the sum- 
mer, where his two nice sons, his nice daughter, his lackadaisical wife, 
and mischievous youngest son, are brought into contact with a very 
niee Highland laird, his equally nice sister, and a philosophical High- 
land farmer. Vrom this the reader can easily conjecture the ridiculous 
blunders made by Mr. Sudberry as an angler, the way the family get 
lost on the moors, the serapes of the youngest Pickle, the sufferings of 


4 BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by us in 
1951), is very s rt) recent importations of Co . 
In Freneh Ss. per doz.; or in a case, 
railway carriage paid.—No agents, and to be obtained | bottles 
only of Hesry Brerr and Co. Old burnival’s Dis the 
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LL Whisky.” 





NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. | 


ABRIEL’S PAMPILLET on the 








Di VIE.—This Pure PALE Kx INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 

COGNAC BRANDY.—Tuhis celebrated old Trish & 
Whisky rivals the tinest French Braudy. 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sollia 
3s. 6d.each, at the retail houses in Loudon, by 
gents inthe principal townsin England; or who'e 
tillery, Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street. Iistab- | sale at 8 Great Windmill street, tymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded ** Kinahans 


Messrs, LEWIN MOSELY and SONS 


Mrs. Sudberry, the final capture of a salmon by her husband, and the 
cross-marriages which conclude the story. The second tale is the 
account of an extravagant dream, in which the dreamer is always 
puzzling himself as to the strange changes which are effected around 
him, This is contrary to nature; the most extravagant changes 
take placo in a dream, a house turns into a ship, and one’s grandmother 
becomes a bishop, without causing the least difficulty tothe dreamer. 
How can the mind be astonished at what takes place in a world entirely 
of its own creation ? 

The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and arranged by C. F. Alex- 
ander, (Macmillan and Co.)—A well-selected volume of sacred poetry, 
which excludes neither Milton nor Keble, Toplady nor Crashaw, Herbert 
nor Cowper. And we entirely agree with the principle which puts good 
poetry into the hands of children, and not namby-pamby supposed to 
be adapted to their weakness, Children easily understand and follow, 
as the author says, a high order of narrative poetry. Not so what is 
subtle or metaphysical, but this sort of composition has been carefully 
excluded. The book itself is a very pretty one, and well suited for a 
present. 

Jephthal’s Daughter. By Charles Heavysege. (Sampson Low, Son, 
and Marston; Dawson Brothers, of Montreal.) —These are good verses, 
but the subject seems to us quite unsuited for epic treatment. The 
motives of Jephthah in attempting to conciliate God by such a vow, the 
state of society in which it was natural or even possible that it should 
be kept, are unintelligible to this stage of civilization, and the more 
the story is expanded and detailed the more unintelligible it becomes. 
Told as the author of the book of Judges tells it, its mystery and pathos 
touch the imagination of the world. Rob it of its mystery and it 
becomes a barbarism. Jephthah’s wife adds nothing to the tradition 
that is worth adding. The sonnets at the end of the volume are good, and 
even the longer poem has much that is meritorious in its composition, 

Elijah. By “A Layman.” (Longman and Co.)—We cannot venture to 
say that “the Life of Elijah” is not a fit subject because “ A Layman” 
assures us that * Dr. Macduff (Prophet of Fire)” has pronounced it to 
be “a Poem, an inspired Epic.” But we do say that it requires genius to 
handle such a subject, and “A Layman” never gets quite up to the level 
of a good University Prize Poem, Any educated man could turn out 
such lines as these by the thousand, and so indeed does the author of 
Elijah. 

Outlines of Mod: rm Farming. Vol. IV. The Dairy —Pigs—Poultry. 
By Robert Scott Burn, With Illustrations. (Virtue Brothers and Co.) 
—This volume maintains the same level of excellence as its predeces- 
sors. The work being rudimentary the subjects are treated shortly but 
clearly, and there is a supplementary chapter on the diseases of cattle, 
the bulk of the matter of which has been supplied by an experienced 


veterinary surgeon. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Join Marrey.—Modern Waofare and Edward Moxon and Co.—Creseont and 
Modern Artillery, by Col. MacDougall. Other Lyrics, by H. Cuclmonteley Pen- 

Richard Bentley.—How to Manage It, ] nell, 
by J.T. Prichard, 3 vols.; a Century ot T. Nelson and Sons.—The Pentateuch 
Anee lote, from 1760 ta 1840, by John] and the Gospels, by J. L. Porter; Sunset 
Timbs, 2 vols.: Belforest, by the Author] in Provence, by the Author of ‘* Great and 
of * Mary Powell,” 2 vols Good” 

Maemillan and Co.—French Reider, by Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Chill's 
E A. Oppen; the Wovks of Shakes- |] Commentator, by Ingrium Cobbin. 
W. Bennett.—L ngfellow's Hype- 











veare. d 

A. and C. B'ack.—Oswa'd Cray, by Mrs. | rion. 

Henry Wood, 3 vols. John T. Shaw and Co.—Kemble’s 
Partridge. —The Church of England | Psalms and Hymns with Music, by 8, 3. 

Temperance Magazine. Wesley. 


Henry C. Bohn.—The Bibliographer's Lougman anl Co—Day Dreams, by 
Manual! of English Literatare, by William | John An lrews. 
T. Lowides. Strahan and Co —Studies for Stories, 2 
Smith. Klder, and Co—Margaret Den- | vols; Good Words 
zil's History; Celebrities of London and Hurst and Blackett.—Mr. 8S owart’s 
Paris, by Captain R. 1. Gronow; Domestic | Intentions, by F. W. Robinson, 3 vols; 
Stories, by John Halifax, Gentleman; | the Gold Mine, by H. E. Hunter; the 
Crantord, by Mes. Gaskell; the Fuglish | Day Star Prophet, by Mra. A. Allout. 
woman in India, by a Lady Resident; Siunders, Oder, and Co.—Pervy Talbot, 
Stories of Old, by Caroline Hadley; | by George Graham, 5 vols; Amos Waters, 
Stories of the Aposles, by Caroline |and Other Poe ns, by FB. J. Forsyth 
liadley; Our Old Home, by Nathaniel Goombridge aud Sons.—The Temple 
Hawthorne: the Hygiene of the Army in | Anee lotes 
India, by Stewart Clark; The Lake | Bell and Dally.—Pestis, a Poem, by 
Country, by h. Lynn Linton, | PG. Bailey 
O'Byrne Brothers —The Victoria Cross. | ‘Tins'ey Brothers.—The Nile Basin, by 
William Blackwood and So is.—“eerea- | Captain RL F. Burton. 
tions of Chr stopher North, by Professor 
Wilson, 2 vols. 





Vv. TUNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE 
WINE, 254. per dozen, £7 45. per six dozen, £12 15s 
It is pare, per quarter cask. Riil paid to any station in England, 
Chis wine will be foand of superior quality, is seft aad 
old, and, though full tlevoured, entirely free from heat 
or the slght+st approach to acidity. -—lHOs, NUNN 
and SONS, Wine, Spirit, and Liqueur Maechants, 2 
Lamb's Coudait street, W.C. Price-lists ou application. 
Establishe | 1S). 
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TEETH (illustrated and deseriptive). 





Explaining the only etfectual mode of supplying Artificial 


Teeth without prin, to answer in every parucular the 
purpose of natural masticators. 

These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary 
attraction and suction, thus dispensing entirely with 
Springs, and are supplied at moderate charges. 

London : 27 Hantky streer, Cavendish square, W. 

CiTy MsTABLISHMENT :-—36 LupGATE HILL, 
(Four doois from the Railway Bridge). 

Country Establishments :—134 Duke street, Liver- 
pool; €5 New streer, Birmingham. 

— GABRIEL guarantee every case they under- 

e. 





[eer & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. R HOWARD, SURGEON- 
M DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 


street, Oxford street, and 445 Strand (opposite Cuaring 
Cross Railway Station)—(established 1820), offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artJicial Teeth on a 
system of PainLess Denrisrky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable thau 
any yet produced, ‘They are self-adhesive, aifording 
support to loose teeth, rendering Uunecessary ellie: 
wires Or ligatures, require but one vis:t to ft, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competion, Con- 
sultation free. Teeth from 53. Sets, 5, 7, lV, and 15 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ** Lancet,’ 
*,* No comnection with any one of the Sam? name. 


ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTLON of ANTIFLCTAL 
CEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligature:. 
rhey so pertectly resemble thy natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originals %by the cl sest observer; 
they will never change colour or deeay, aud will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. Tais method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion,aud will supportand preserve teeth thatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teech stopped aud reudered sound and usefulia 
mastication. 
52 Fleet street.—At home from 1p till 5 
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NOCIETY of PAINTERS 
COLO! RS.—Is now Open. the ANNUAL’ WIN- 
TER EXHIBITION of SKETCIIES and SLUDIES 
by the MEMBERS, at their GAILERY, 5 Pall Mall 
Kast. GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 





in WATER 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Managers, Messrs. EpMunD FALCoNER and F, | 
CHATTERTON. 











Open for the Sea:on for the performance of Legitima‘e 
Drama. Immense success of the production of MAC- 
BETH. The Free List entirely suspended, the Public 


Press excepte:l. 
cess which has attended the revival of Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy of Macbeth, the Managers beg to announce to the 
Public that it cannot be performed longer than Satur- 
day, Dec. 17, in consequence of the preparations neces 
sary for the pio luction of the Grand Christmas Panto- 
mime ou Monday, Dec 25, for the scenical illustration of 
which the pers vices of that distinguished artist 
Mr. William Keverley will be exclusively devoted to this 
Theatre.—On Monday and during the week* will be per 
formed Shakespente’s Tragedy of MACBETH. Principal 
characters by Mr.Phelps, Mesers. Creswick, Lienry Mars- 
ton, Robert Koxby, G. Belmore, Alired Raynor, Edmund 
Phelps, Vitzjumes, I. Sinclair, Barveman, G. F. Neville, 
J. Neville, Warde, G. Spencer, Aithur Mathieson, Marler, 
&c.; Miss Helen laucit, Miss Atkinson, Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs, Miss Mmma Heywood, &c. Locke's celebrated 
music; numerous ard efficient chorus, and increased or- 
chestra. The new and characteristic scenery by Mr. Wil- 
ham Beverley. Preceded on each evening by the new and 
original Farce, entided A YOUNG LAD FROM THE 
COUNTRY. [rinciyal characters by Messrs. G. Bel 
more, G. F. Neviile, Fitzjames, G. Spencer, Misses 
Helen Howar?, R. Leclereq, &e. Doors 

past six, commence 
nate at a querer past eleven, Box-oflice open from 
ten till five daily. On Monday, Dee. 19, and Tuesday 
Dee. 20, in consequence of the numerous epptientions, 
Shakespeare's Play of CYMBELINE, being the 
nights of jTevious to the Chris whe as 
holidays. 
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GREAT ATTRACTION for the VISITORS to the 
CATTLE SHOW 
FOURTEENTH WEEK. 
S ‘2 JAMES’S 
Regent street and Piccadilly. 

Triumphant suecess and crowded houses every Nigh 
at Hight (uepeitormance on Wedue-day, 7th Decembe: 
the Hall having been given up for the Boll in nid of the 
funds of the Loyal Dramatic College. ‘Lo wit 
great Roy e-' Mystery and Cabinet Experiments o 
so-called Spirttux! Manifestations, as performed by the 
Brothers Davenport. PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S 
WORLD of MAGIC and the MARVELS of SECOND 
SIGHT, by Miss Anderson. To terminate by Miss 
Lizzie Anderson's aud Mr, Suttou’s Wi nderful Hlustra- 
tions of Roye-Tying, Cocat-flying, Handeuffing, and 
Crbinet Mystitving. The most :erutinous defying. 

Open every Evening at Seven, and Saturday after- 
noon at Tw nd Juvenile Distr butic n. 

-; Balcony, 2s.; Ar 

Places muy be sceured at the Hall and pir icipal Libra- 

ries. 


HALL, 


ness the 









ee Al POLYTECHNIC— 


Patron II.R.H. the Prinee of Wales.—Re-decora 


Notive.—Notwithstanding the great sac- | 


S$ open at half- 
at a quarter to seven, and termi FIRE in GRESHAM STREEP WEs?, 








ted and Re-opened—Professor Pepper's new Lecture on 
“Sound and Acoustic Mlusions,” which will include an 
imitation of the Talking Head of Albertus Magnus— 
Professor Wheatstone’s Telephonic Concert—Meehanism 
of the Piping Bultineh—Pichler’s new and beantiful 
Experiment, showing Harmony and Discord. The Gi.ost 
Ulusions as usuel WJ. H. Pepper aud Henry Dirck 
inventors), New Musical Entertainment’ by Mr. R 

Coote, the eminent violinist—Paganini’s Ghost daily 

at 4.30 anid 8.45—New Séance by J.L. King, Esq., ot 
the Ameiiern Rope Trick and Nou-Spiritual May iife ste 
tions, with curious [ustrations—Stokes 
—Open 12 to 5 and7 to 10, Admission, 1s, 


R E C K I di 
DIAMOND BLACK LEAD 


is new used in the Palaces of the Queen and Prince ot 

Walks, which is a further confirmation of iis creat 
superiority. 

RECKI'IT and SONS, London bridge, E.C., 


(ANDLE 4S —tThe NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No holder, paper, or scraping required. | 
Patented. FIMLDS' improved Patent hard, snufiless 
chamber Caudle is self-titting, clean, safe, economical, 
and burns to the end. Sold everywhere by Grocers aud 
Oilmen. : 

bt genre hos for export at the Works, J. C, and Jd, 
FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 

Also, ah L bs? celebrated United Service Soap Tab- 
lets and Patent Vurattine Candles, as supplied io Her | 
Mujesty’s G. vernment. 

A Grand Distribution of Gifts will take pluce every 
Saturday Afternoon during the Performance, espe ially 
arranged for the Juvenile Visitors tothe World ot Magic 
Messrs. Keith and Prowse’s, 48 Cheapside. 
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TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 

ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatt, 
having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous | 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- | 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 

good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, 
FLAVO 

that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 

** Prize Ox,” and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. | 
Tatton Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E, 
YSPEPSIA. —MORS 
PEIDSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 
for administering the popular remedy for weak di, estion. 
Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 
a ampton row, Russell sqt iare, W.C., in bottles at : 3s. > 
-y and 10s. each. Popeine Lozenges iu boxes at Is. td., 

as. Cd., and ds. 6d, each 


AND DELICATE 
UR, 
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Diners a la Russe, 





A Variety of 


‘i FOR THE 
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New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICEs 


SEASON 1864 


May be seen at 


| MAPPIN 
: LONDON BRIDGE, 


and 


PLATE 


N D-HAND 


SECON 








BROTHER 
222 REGENT STREET, W. 
AT SUFFIELD 


PURCHASED 
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MANUFACTORY 
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| 
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“PURITY AND EXCELLEN 


5, Silversmiths, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 18 





OR E XCHANGED. 
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COLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 


Bears their Trade Mark, the ** BULL’S HEAD,” 
It was the only Mustard which obtained a Prize Mepat at the Great Exuinittoy, 1862, 
Genuine and Double Superfine are the Qualities particularly 


on each Package. 


EON, Their 
recommended for Family Use, 


tetailed in every ‘Town throughout the United Kingdom. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


26 Cannon Street, London. 





| hegre THOMAS 'TAPLING and 

Co, CARPET WAREHMOUSEMEN, &e., will 

until further nolice carry on their business in premises 
all communicating at 

74 ALDERMANBURY. 


44, GRESHAM STREET a d 
b Greaturex, and 


Opposite those of udbury, 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
YEYTANT AND M Y'S 
Dd PATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCUES, 

Ignite only on the Box. 
These Safety shes, Vestas, “te., contain neither 
phosphorus ner sul Hur, are Hot poisonous wud, iguit- 
ing only cu the | rd to lite and ya Sperty yeeat 
protection against acc idental fires. 

Fairtield Works, Bow, Loudon, E.—Obs: 
My ark—au Ask. 
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SAUCHK.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


yyouce ISTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This delicious condimeut, pronounced by Con- 
holsseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


is prepared solely by Lea and Perains 





The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lee and Perrins’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester ; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Messrs. Barc.ay aud Sons, Loudon, &e., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


( RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 
“ of ANCHOVIES, 83AUCES, PICKLES, &e., Pure 
and Good, as supplied by JOILN BU KGESS and SON 
1 years, 


107 Strand (corner of Savoy St » Loudon. 


tOYAL LETILERS PATENT, 
MOC-MAIN LEVER 
wed by upwards of 200 Medica 
Most effective invention in the 
The use of the steel 
spring, ften hurtful in its eXeects, is here avoided, a 
sott bandag re being worn round the body, while the re- 
juisite iesisting power is : lied by the MOC-MALN 
PAD and DP ATENT LEVER, ling with so much eas 
— closeness that it Cannot be detected, and may be 

rh durlig sleep. A descriptive ro inay be had, 
and t Le Truss (whieh cannot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 


KUPTURES.—BY 


W WITE'S 


RUSS i 





en to t 











c.reu 






the hips being seut to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Pieeadilly, London. 
Single Truss, lis., 21s,, 2 
ls. : ante ditto, ¢ 
Is. sd. Umbili it ; 
ls. 10d, Post ottice orders to be m: de payable to pm 
White, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW VPATEN 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

ée., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
ke, They are porous, light im texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are ‘drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. td., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 1ds, eaci; postage, bd, 
JOHN W HITE, M praises 223 Piccadilly, Loudon- 





iE OLLOW AY s PILLS.—Worn-out 

sufferers may hope for relief from these purifying 
and strengthening Pu is after plysic aud physiciaus have 
failed to eifect a cure. la disorders of the stomach, 
irregular ties of the bowels, derunygemeuts of the liver, 
and diseases of the kidueys, these Pills will be 
found especially useful in re-instituting order and re- 
storing health. Holloway's Pills clear away obstructions, 
remove poisonous particles from the blood, secretions, 
und system generally, give purity and regularity to the 
cireulation, tone and power to the stomach, energy and 
vividness to the brain. Holloway’s Pills can be con- 
tidenutly recommended as restoratives of constitutions 
shattered and broken up by excessive mental labour, 
intemperance, inordinate indulgeuce, or owmer hardships 
Which make the young man old” 
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He PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER—The real NICKEL SILVER, introdueed 
more — twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8 BUR. 
FON, when PLATED by the patent process of Messre, 
s n and Co. is beyond all comparison the very 
‘le next to sterling silver that ¢ in be employed 















3 , either usefully or oroamentaily, 3 by no 
possil ean it be distinguished fh silver, 
A i iseful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish aud durability, as tullows: 
12 ‘lat $ 
12 TabieS 
12 Deas I vee 
12 Dessert Spoons ..+.06.. 
12 Teaspoons . ee 
6 Fgg Spoons, gt bis. ..0 
2 Sauce Ladles os eesevees 
1 Gravy Spoon ee 
2 Spoons, gt. bls. ... : 
1 M: rd *poon, gt Wh. ee 1: . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tong 2 6¢ , od 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers (kL 401 10 01 10 01100 
2 ¢ 09 560 60 
( 


1 Butter Knif 
1 Svup Tad 
1 Sugar Sitter 


98 6 V01T?O 
60 469 50 





—_- —— 


otal. ly 19 9112 9 013 9 E4ATS 


Any artiel 


ovk chest tO contain the 


e to be had singly at the same prices, An 
above, and a reiative bumber of 
kuives, &e., £2 15s. Tea aud coffee sets, dish covers, 
and coruer dishes, cruet, aud liquor frames, &e., at pro- 
‘ Ail kinds of re-plating done by the 


HOT-WATER 


great variety, 





| ISH COVERS and 
iapteniones 


in every material, in 





and of t and most rech € patterns, are on 
SHOW WIL! ! TAM 8S. BUR rON’s. _ dish covers, 
6s. Gd. th tof six; block tin, 12s. 4d. 25s, 9d. the 





13. to yes. Od, the 





set of six; elegant modern patterns, 

set; Britanw.ia metal, with or without silver-plated 
handles, 763. Gd. to Illus, Gd. the set; Sheftield-plated, 
1) to £10 los, the set; bl ck tim hot-w iter dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 123. to 3u 


; in bee tal, 223, to 
i7s.;3 Ele laced on nicket, fal 3. 
VW TILL L \M S. BURTON, GE SNERAL 


FURNISHUNG LRONMONGER by appoint 
of Wales, sends a CATA. 














iment to TLR. the Prince 
LOGUE gratis wud post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Llustrations of his illimited Stock ot Sterl 
ing Salve and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, an 
Bri ‘ M tul Goods, Dish Covers, i t-water Dishes, 
) suders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitcher 
liunps, Gaseliers, Tea Tra Urns, and 





Culery, Baths Toilet Ware, 








titles, Clocks, Table 
furn lrou aud brass Bedsteals, Bedding, oe 
Cabine urniture, &c., with Li of Prices, aud Plans 
of tue Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 1,,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, Lond in. 











The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
L coutidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for ludigestion. ‘hey act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperi ent, are wild in their operation, safe 
under auy circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benetits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 14d, 28, 9d., and Ig 
each, in every town in the kingdoza. 
CAUTION! Be sure toask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,’ 
aud do not be persuaded to purchase tue various imita* 
ions, 


Dis NEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

M: \GNE SIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Me lical Protession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitue 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity aud of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and Co.,172 New Bond street, 
London, ands old by all respectable Chemists throughout 
tue world. 
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es . . 
J. and D. NICOLL’'S Fashionable 


OVERCOATS, 21s. 42s., 632., S4s., de., ke. 
A. > TIN ‘ ‘ 
PON. 42s., 63s., S4s., &e. = — 

'TROWSERS, | 1lés., 


25s., 28s. 











21s., 








PasHlonaBLE 
{SHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER 
F SUITS for BOYS, 2is., 25s., Bis. Gd., &e. ans 
ASH IONABLE JACK eT, VEST, and 
F TROWSERS SUIT for BOYS, 25s., 31s. 64., &e. 
FASHIONABLE OVERCOATS | for 


BOYS at prices according to size. 





= and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 


J. 
H. 120 Regent street; 22 Cornhill, London; lo 
Mosley street, Manchester; and 50 Bold street, Liver- 


pot T . 
HRESHER’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
Next door to Somerset House, Strand. 
NDINA, or WAVED JUPONS, 

183. 6d. each. 

™ Let our wives and daughters and their sons’ wives 
and daughters toa woman patronize the patent ondina,” 
“Ti ee falls in graceful folds.”—Morning Post. 

ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 

“The patent sausflectum jupon is light, elegant, and 
graceful, the hoops being made of gutta percha. ‘This is 
the crinoline which attract d so much attention at the 
Great Exhibition of 1862."—Court Journal. 

IDER-DOWN PETTICOATS.—These 
beautiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
carriage, for invalid , and for ladies who require warmth 
combined with lightness. The average weight is from 
99 to 25 ounces, 42 inches long in the train, and four 
yards round. Prices—in black silk, 55s.; rich glace, 70s. 








’ 


and &4s, 
“Mr. Philpott is learncd in the literature of the petti- 
coat."—Le Follet. 
[lustrations aud curious Pamphiet gratis, 
E. PHILPOTT, Sansflectum Jupon Manufacturer to 
the Court and Royal Family. 
87 Piccadilly, opposite to St. James's Church. 


FAL and SON'S” EIDER-DOWN 
QUILTS, from 24s, to ven Guineas. Also 
GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 103. to 32s. List of 
prices and sizes sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent post free on 
application to 196 Tottenliam Court road, W. 














STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Lawndress to be 
THE FINEST STAKCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
TNE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scieutific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELanra. Moperaror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Gia-s. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 





thee » 
these ai ticles. 


OSIER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 

Gas and Caudle, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Di r Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Gliss, English and Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-roome, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show-rvoms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 














SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 
With a delightful and lasting fragrance, by using 
IELDS’ CELEBRATED UNITED 

SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 

Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the King- 
dom; but the Public should ask for Fields’, and see 
that the name of J, C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, 
box, and tablet. 


Wholesale and for exportation, at the Works, Upper | 


Marsh, Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their 
Prize-Medal Paraffine Candles. 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS and 

WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED 

by CHURCH'S INDIA-RUBLER MATERIAL and 
ANTI-DRY-ROT CEMENT. 

WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus 
improved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, 
and will open and shut with the greatest ease. Win- 
dows 2s. each, aud doors 3s. 6d., material and workman- 
ship included. Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., 
thus regulated, will not admit of the intrusion of dust, 
smoke, blacks, <c. 

Letters to be addressed to Mr. Cagies Cuuncn, Ne. 
13 Circus street, Bryaustoue syuare. 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
PHREADNEEDLE STREET, 


AND 
CRAIG'S COURT, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 





The attention of persons desirous of making a provi- 
sion for their Families by meins of Life Assurance is 
directed to the paramount iimpor.ance of resorting for 
that purpose to an Otlice of 

ESTABLISHED CREDIT. 





Amongst the advantages oered by this old-established 
Society to persous effecting Assurances now are— 
LOW RATES OF PREMIUM, 
Especially for Young Lives, 
PAYABLE ANNUALLY, HALF-YEARLY, OR 
QUARTERLY. 





PARTICIPATION IN 80 PER CENT. OF THE 
PROFITS, 
A BONUS EVERY FIVE YEARS, 
payable in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum 
Assured or reduction of the Premiums, at the option of 
the Policy-holder. 
Policies effected before Midsummer, 
1865, will participate in the Profits at 


the next Division. 
JAMES HARRIS, Acrvuary. 








N.B.—Proposals are now received anil Assurances 
may be effected at the office in Craig's court, aa well as 
at the Chief Office in Threadveedle street. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
1 King William street, London, E.C, 
Established 1534. 

Life Assurance at very low premiums. Annual divi- 
sion of profits. All premiums on policies with profits, 
British or Indian, Military or C.vil, reduced one-half in 
lc6d, after six payments. 

Accumulated funds, 
Annual income, £155,.00. 





£515,0 


Prospectus on application at the Head Oilice as above, 
or at Calcutta, Lombay, and Madras. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Seeretary. 


(Qourn a USTRALIAN BANKING 
|b 








COMPANY, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Every description of Banking business conducted 
| with South Australia, New Souti Wales, Victoria, and 
also by agency with New Zealand, upon current terms 
with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, 1.0. 


T= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London, 
Capital, £2,000,0.00, 

Approved Bankers’ aud Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money, in sums of not less than £100, received on de- 
| posit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
| rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 
By order of the Board, 

FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by 
Injury caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, may be secured by an Annual 
| Payment of £3 to the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
} 64 CornniLt, Loxvos, E.C. 
| MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
j Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail 
way Stations, to the Local Ageits, or at the Olfices, 10 
REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 
by special Act of Parliament, 1549. 

















MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. — 
JOSEPH GILLOTYT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
| to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery tor 
| making Steel Pens he has iutroduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above ull, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
| taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad poiuts, suitable 
for the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold retail by all Stationers and voksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at %1 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, Loudon. 


ICHY and LITHIA WATERS. 
Established remedies fur Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Acidity, &. 
THESE WATERS as now prepared at the MALVERN 
SPKINGS are VERY SUPEKLOL to those ordinarily 
sold. 


Six Dozen Hampers carriage free, on application tv 








MERCANTILE 


T HWE IMPERIAL 

CREDIT ASSOCIATION | 
rised to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for £2,800,000 
CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURE of the ATLANTIC 
and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY (New York— 
Pennsylvania—Ohio), of which £1,2)0,000 have been 
already applie! for. 

These certiticates will be issued at £99 for £100, to be 
redeemed at par (£100, in British sterling, at theend of 
three years, with interest at 8 per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly, on the Lith May and 15th November 
in each year, the payment of the interest in Loudon 
being ganranteed by the Consolidated Bank (Limited), 
Loudon, and payab’e by them in British sterling. 
rustees—Samuel Gurney, [s9., M-P., John P. Kens 
nard, sq., Charles Mozley, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

The Consolidated Bank, Loudon and Manchester. 

Messrs. A. Hleywood, Sous, and Co., Liverpool. 
SoLictrons—Messrs. Freshfields and Newman, Bank 

building?, London, E.c. 

Daokers—Messrs. Joshua Hutehinson and Son, 15 

Angel court, Throgmorton street, London, E.C. ; E. 

F. Satterthwaite, sq., 33 Throgmorton street, Lone 

don, B.C. ; Messrs. T. Tinley and Sons, No. 44 Brown's 

buildings, Liverpool; Messrs. Shore and Kirk, No. 14 

St. Ann's square, Manchester. 

The Imperial Mereantile Credit Association (Limited) 
are prepared to receive subscriptions for the above 
amount Of certificates of debentures, of which £1,200,000 
have been already applied for. 

The total bonded debt over the whole system of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway is £369,110, and 
with the exception of proceeds of bonds £!1,755,070, held 
by the public, the line has been constructed with funds 
advanced by capitalists, whose anticipations of profitable 
results have been far more than realized; the railway, 
aldhough only partially developed, exhibiting returns of 
traffic and reveuue which may, without exaggeration, be 
designated unexamp!ed. 

When this undertaking was projectel it was found 
necessary to obtain powers for its constraction from 
each State through which it would pass. This compelled 
independent organizations aud separate financial are 
rangements; the inconvenience attending which has 
become so manifest that it is determined to consolidate 
the whole line under one administration. Pending the 
completion of legislative en cctments, it has been resolved 
toissue sterling certificates of debenture, payable in three 
years, bearing interest at 8 per cent. par annun, which 
interest is guaranteed by the Consolidated Bank, and 
the principal secured by a deposit with the trustees of 
bouds and shares amounting at usual exchange to 
£4.250,193. 

The bonds and shares 8) deposited will be kept at the 
Bank of England in the names of the Trustees, and the 
form of declaration of trust to bo executed by them ma: 
be inspected at the oilice of Messrz. Feesitields an 
Newman. 

The certificates of debenture are iu sums of £100, £500, 
and £1,000 each, with Coupous attached for interest at 8 
per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, The interest 
for the whole term will be guaranteed by the Consoli- 
dated Bank, with whom securities have been lodged, 

the price of issue is fixed at 00, aud the instulments 
are payable as follows :— 

5 per cent on application. 





mited) are autho- 








10 ~. on allotment. 

lo me 17th Jauuary, 1805. 

15 os 17th February ,, 

15 “ 17th Mareh - 

i7 ea 17th April ee 

13 ” 15th May », less coupon £4 per 


ceut. due that day, 


The certificates will be paid off at par on 15th Novem- 
ber, 1807. 

The interest on the jnvestmeut, including the re- 
demption at par, is upwards of 12 per cent. per annuum, 
exclusive of interest ou deferred instalments. 

Subseribers have the option of paying any or all of 
the instalments in advance, and will be allowed a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. per anuum on such prepayments, 

After allotment scrip will be issued to ‘** bearer.” On 
peyment of the fiual instalment the serip will be ex- 
changed for certiticates of debenture, with guaranteed 
interest coupons attached, payable lock May aud loth 
November in each year, 

ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO, 
ForM OF APPLICATION. 

(To be retained by the Bankers.) 

‘Yo the Imperial Mercantile Credit Association (Limited). 

N 


sO. 

Having paid to the Consolidated Bank (Limited) the 
sum of £ , | hereby request that you will allot me 
: , Certificates of Debenture of the Atlantic 
and Great Western Railway, and I hereby agree to 
accept such Certificates of Debenvures, or any less 
number that muy be allotted to me, and to pay the 
instalments thereon, according to the terms of the 
prospectus.—I aim your obedient servant, 

SiMMature ceceesecccssevece 
Address in full ...+.see+eee 


Dat@eecrecsscseee eee 








4 eer IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
CERTIFICATES of DEBENTURE for £2,300,000 
of the ATLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, 
=—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that NO further AP- 
PLICATIONS of these DEBENTURES wil be received 
afier this day, SATURDAY, the 3rd December, 


By order, 
W, C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 


London, December 3, 1864. 


W ALNUL POMADE—EDWARD 





FIELD'S Original and PURE WALNUT 
POMADE changes red or grey hair to a beautiful light 
or dark brown or black. No previous washing is ) 
It is necessary to state the shade required. Sold with 
proper brush 2s. 6d., by post 36 stamps; Pomade only 
ls. 6d. and 2s. 64.; by all fashionable Perfumers and 
Chemists; and by the Inventor and Manufacturer, EB. 
Field, 18 Carlisle street, Soho square, London. To avoid 
imposition, observe trade mark on sadel,“ The Walnut,” 
nume, ** E. Field.” 





} Messrs. BDungwow, Malvern. 
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Just ready. 

HE MYSORE REVERSION, “An 

Exceptional Case.” By Major Evans Bexr, 
Author of “ The Em pire in India,” &e., &e. 

London: Tausyer and Co., 60 Paternoster 


HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LKXXII, is now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Commercial Philanthropy. 
2. Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. 
3. Liturgical Reform in the Church of England. 
4. Early Roman Tragedy and Epic Poetry. 
5. Wildbad and its Water. 
6. G useppe Giusti and His Times. 
7. The Late John Richardson. 
Epmwoxston and Doveras, Edinburgh. London: 
Hami.ron, ApAms, and Co. 


row. 





Now ready. One Shilling. (No. LX 
MHE CORNIITLL MAGAZINE 
for DECEMBER. With Illustrations by Gronce 
H. Tuomas and Georce Dc Mavrien. 
CONTENTS, 
By Wilkie Collins. (With an Illustration.) 
Boox THE SEcoNr. 
Chapter L—The Mystery of Ozias Midwiuter. 
The Bars of France and England. 
Giovanni Battista Niccolini. 
Wives and Daughters. An Every Day Story. 
Illustration.) 
—_— r XIJ.—Preparing for the Wedding 
X11L.—Molly Gibson's New Friends 
a XIV. —Molly finds Herself Patronized. 
A Convict's Views of Penal Di scipline. 
Salvors 
John Leech. (Tlustrated.) 
Smitn, E.per, and Co., 


Armadals. 


With an 






I L ndor 


65 Cornh 











; EXVEL, 





On the Ist of December, Secon a Series, 


price One Shilling. 
THe PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 





CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS of the PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

CONTENTS. — Separate Examinations for 
already in Husiness on their own o yunt—The Pvro- 
posed New Pharmacy Bill—Pharmaceutic tl Meeting— 
On the Production of Hydrocyanic Acid from Bi 
Cassava Root—On some of the Extracts of the 
Pharmacope@ia prepared from the Dry Materiz 
pool Chemists’ Ass ion—Leeds Chemist 
tion—The Appli f the Starch Test for 
Todide in Bromide of Potassium—State of Pharmacy ia 
hase AS ng in America—Pharmacentic Re- 

















atior 








sponsibility—Liquor Ferri 1: rehloridi—The Methvlic 
Alcoho! Test— the Metal Indium and Recent Dis- | - 
coveries in Spectrum Analy-is—A Colourless Vernish. 





VOLUME V., Second Series, may be had in el as 





of St. 


a EMORIALS of 


| 
' 


| 
ig? 


_ | take exception to its 


| 


{ 
| 
j 
| 


Chemists | 


Dete ici | 


| 
| 
| 


i 


well - the Twenty-two preceding Vulumes, pri e 
12s. 6d 

Sona m: Jonn Cuercniit and Sons, New Burling 
ton street. Edinburgh: MacLacuLan and Srewari 
Dublin: Fannin and Co. 
| OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 

) BRITAIN, Albemarle street. 
The next ACTONIAN PRIZE, or PRIZES, will be | 


awarded in the year 1565 to an fssay, or Mss Mey iil is- 
trative of the Wisdom and Beneficence of the Almighty, 
as manifested in any of the Phenomena of Radiation 
The Prize Fund will be Two Hundred Guineas, and may 
be awarded as a single Prize, or in sums 10t less t! 
One Hundred Guineas each, or withheld altogether, as 
the Managers in their judgment should think proper. 
Competitors for the Prize are requested to send their 
Hssays to the Royal Institution, on or b 
p-m., Dec. 31, 1864, addressed to the Secretary 
adjudic ation Will be made by the Managers in 1 April, 
1865. H BENCE JONES, Hon. See. RL. 


ee 


Borough road, 





CAL and 
OFFICES, 
London, 8.E. 



















The Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools, are respectfully informed that 
they can always be provided free of charge and at a few 
hours’ notice with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Gover- 
nesses, Companions, and Lady Housekeepers. Undeni 
able references required before pla names upon the 
register, so that employers may accept an introduction 
from these offices as a guarar ntee the respectabil 
and good faith of the applic Advowsot 13 aud Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduc sd. 

Mr. FE. HARRIS, Superintendent 


ARTRIDGE and COZE Ns 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
v2 FLUET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 
The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the K 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, envelopes, Ac- 
count aud Ms. Books, Household Papers, & 
























PARTRIDGE and COZENS cele 1 GUINSA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded fr pany Railway 
Station in E a on Receipt of Post-oftice Ord 






NO CHARGE for Plain Stam ¢ Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms 

Iilustrated Pri 
Stationery Cabinets, Post 
post free. 

_PAR TR ‘IDG E and COZE NS, I 2 Fi ‘ 


list of Inkstands, 


Despatch Loxes, 
tage Se .. 


ales, Writing Cases, &c., 





t street, I Cc 





p45 tR’S LIFE PIL L S are , particularly 

recommended to all persons suffering from head- 
whether arising from coustitutional 
inaction, biliary derangement, or. over-indulgence at 
the table. They have never been known to fail in 
affording immediate relief. May be had of any Chemist. 





ache or indigestion, 


and the | 


~ SCH LasTic | 


| 
} 


| 


¢ ‘clock. | 
efore 1 ) o'clock, 


| 





| sophieal 


NEW WORK by Mr. MAURICE. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
PHE_ GOSPEL 
HFAVEN. A Course of Lectures on the Gospe 
Luke. By F. D. Mavnicr, Incumbent of St 
Peter's, Vere street. 


Macmitian and Co., London and Cambridge. 


MAX MULLF SANSKRI? and ENGLISH 
EXT-BOOKS. 
| Now ready, in royal ma price 7s. 6d. cloth, the Sanskrit 
Text may be had separately, price 33. 6d. eloth. 


4 ee FIRST BOOK of the HI’ rOPADES. ; 

containing the Sanskrit Text, with Interlinear 
! ‘Translation, Grommatical Analysis, and English Trans- 
lation. Edited by Max Muu.en, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor of Modern European Languages and Literature 
in the University of Oxtord. 


LONGMAN, Green, and Co., 





Paternoster row. 





London: 

On Friday, the 16th inst., in 1 vol. 8vo., price 142. cloth. 

L OUIS SPHOR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Translated from the German. 

EEN, and Co., P ate rnoster row. 


MAN, G 





LONG 


London: 








In post Svo., with Portrait, price 7s, 6d. cloth. 

the Late F. O. 
FINCH, Member of the Society of Painters in 
Svlours, with Selections from his Writings. 

and ( c »., Paternoster row. 


Water ¢ 
London: 


The NE Ww “NOV Ik L, in 2 vols, 
‘ANGELO, 
Kh V :E R S E S. 
Now ready at all Libraries. 
** Reverses is a novel considerably above the average. 
Even the Archbishop of York could scarcely 
moral."—Morning Star. 


Lox: iMAN, GREEN, 


by the AUTIIOR of 


, 15 Paternoster row. 


Just t published, | pric » Od. 
R EMARKS on the ADDRESS of the 
BISHOP of LONDON to the Edinburgh Philo- 
Institution on the HARMONY of REVE- 
the SCIENCES, 
By an Oxrorp M.A. 
I.ondon and Edinburgh. 


Mo RRAY and Cc 


LATION and 


WintiaAMs and Norcare, 
Price 1:., sewed, 
Te BIBLE Considered as a RECORD 
. f HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT, 
W ILLIAMS and Noraarte, Lon don and Edinbur 


Syo. 


Just P publ lished, price lis, &vo. D yund in cloth. 


PRE TEUTONIC NAME-SYSTEM 
applied to the FAMILY NAMES of FRANCE, 

ENGLAND, and GERMANY. Ry Roperr Ferauson, 

Author of the * The Niver-Names of Europe,” “ Swiss 

Men and Swiss Mountains,” «ec. 

WiLiiams and Non London and Edinburgh. 








iIATE, 


Nearly ready ,in 1 vol. post &vo., price 7s. 

WE SONGS and BALLADS of 
UHLAND. Translated from the German by the 
W. W. Skear, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's 


R 
R: 









Coll Cambridge. 

Wittiams and Noncarr, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Lrederick street, 
i-dinburgh. 

Price 53.,¢ loth, pp. 46s. 


PEOPLE. 


JERMONS for the 
Ss Rev. fb 


A Series of Twenty-six Discourses by 
D. Hustixerox, D.D., Plammer “Fr sssor of Christian 
Morals in the College, Cambridge, U.S. 
© Exeellent Ser.wons M doen itor. 
ARTHUR Mia t, 13 Bouverie 


Fleet street, E.C. 


street, 
Will shortly be published. 
MS ewe: tD) EDITION of a SERMON by 


the Rev. CuAn.es Voysey, Incumbent of Healauzh, 
“Is EVERY STATEMENT in the BIBL! 


entitled, 


ABOUT OUR HEAVENLY FATHER STRICTLY 
TRUE?’ 

The New Edition will contain an attempt to answer 
some objections. 


London: Wutrrietp, Grers, and Son, 178 Strand. 


Important Sale of Iigh-class Mngraviigs, Photographs, 
Chromo-lithographs, and other Fine-Art Property— 
together with Eugraved Steel Plates, Lithographic 
S:ones, and Remaiuing Stocks, the Property of Mr. 
HENRY HERING, of Regent Street, who has retired 
from business. 

SOUTHGATE and BARRETI' will 

h SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22 Fleet 

Street, on Wednesdiy Evening, December 7, and Ten 

following Evenings (Saturdays and Sundays excepted), 





at half-past Six punctually. the very Choice and Valu- 
alle COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, &c., forming 
the Stock of Mr Hering, of Regent Street, comprising 


od ictions of Sis E. Landseer, Sir C. 
Sant, Millaiz, Dodson, Holman Hunt, 
‘ith, Ansdell, Herring, Wilkie, Rosa 
many in fine artists’ and other proof 


the principal P 
Kast'ake, Faed, 
L: Jeune, F 


Bonheur, &e, 








states; also, a very Exteusive Assemblage of Foreign 
Line Engravings, including the works of Deliroche, 
Scheiter, Meis ouier, Overbeck, Raphael, A. del Sarto, 


aud many others ; 
and Berlin Gal- 
Vhotographs after Meis- 


Gui lo, 
Munich, 


Carracci; Domenico, Cc . Dolci 
Selections from the Dvesden, 
leries; exquisitely-coloured 
sonier, Bisson, and other French Artists; als» Millais, 
Phillip brith, Goodall, Solomon, Ansdell, and other 
Masters of the English School; luc-similes of Water- 
colour Drawings in Chromo-lithography; valuable Steel 
Piates and Lithographic Stones, with the remaining 
Stocks ; expensive Gilt aud Carved Frames; Portfolios 
with Leaves; Oak Portfolio Stands; elegautly bound 
Albums, Scrap Books, &e. 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of six stamps. 





of the KINGDOM of | 


| —Robert Stepleuson ; 


| MR. SMILES’ POPULAR WORKS 
GEORGE and ROBERT 


STEPHENSON ; the Story of oo Lives 
and 70 Illustrations. Post syo. ¢ . 


| >.* 30,000 co b m 
« vo, opies have been pri: ihe ae 
Stephenson.’ brinted of the “Lite of 


Portraits 


Uniform with the above work. 


| JAMES BRINDLEY and the 
. = ae 7 With Portraits and 59 Ilius. 

SELF-HELP. 

| of Character and Conduct 


*,* 60,0000 pi 





With Ailustrations 


Post 8 





es of this work have been printe] 
Uniform with the ab¢ 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGR APHY: 
a Companion Volume to “ Self-Help.’ 
Joun aM rray, Al es ule ie street. 


COMPOSITION DI El Ds. 
»7s. cloth. 


This day is publisl.ed, pric 
N ESSAY vag COMPOSIT 
A DEEDS ani Other Modes of Arrat oop 


Creditors, under esse St atute "oa and 25 Vict., cap, 134 
By Tuomas Erskine Hor.ann, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford ; pom of Lincoln's Iun, B iT rister-at. 


Law. 


ve worl 


Post 8yo0, 6s, 


Henry Sweet, 3 Chancery lane. 
Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 64. 6., free by post. 

I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno. 
4 mena. Third Edition, By Luo H. Grrxpoy, 
**To those who delight in the ey 

lectual powers Pre ese Very thou 





rcise of their intel 
lly and beautiful ly 











written reflec will be a we lcome boon, and the 

} souree long ies . cardia. we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant memories, "Sun 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


Just published, 13) pag “ul paper clot h, 2s. 61. 


{ Uk ETERNAL HOMES 
CONTE -1 


2s, tint 












What is Ieaven?—2. Guardian 

%. Heavenly Seenery—4 Deat h the Gate of 

Do the Departed Forget . Man's Book of 
Life—7. Infants in Heaver 

: An earnest any ‘lever writer on a theme of vast im. 
— abl "Opin on 

“We “ed ave read few books of late years which have 

charmed or editied us more than this.”"—Zhe Orb 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
Part L, price 14. now ready, 


To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, demy 8vo 
PARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. 
Iustrations in Theolozy and Morals: select 
from the great Divines, and Systematically Arran g ‘i 
By R. A. Berrran 





Prospectus, with specimen p 3, can be had from 
London: I’. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E LC. 
10U N TY HISTOR IES, Books 3 of Pr rints, 
J Fine [luminated MSS, re taro of Emblems, & ss 
and rare books of all kinds. Catalogue post free for four 





Stamps. 


F. 8S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent garden 
For Cliristmas and New Year's Gifts. 
[ R. FLETCHER’s GUIDE to 
FAMILY DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 copies 


induced the Author to improve and enlarge the Work. 
It comprises 730 Services, each including a Hymn, 
Prayer, portion of Scripture, and appropriate Reflec- 
tions, being one fur the Morning and Eveuing of every 
day in the year. Also an Appendix, containing Prayers 
for Particular Oveasions. 1 vol. royal 4to., 26 Enegrav- 
ings, 23s. cloth gilt. Also in calf and morocco bindings. 
London: James 8S. Virtue, City road and Ivy lane. 
Pu NCH’ 5 POC aman 1865, 
lilustrated by Joun Texnivn and CHanres 
Keer, is wow ready. Price 1 


dU NCIS ALMANACK, 1865, 
Ilustrated by J. Liars, R.A,, Jous’ TENNTEL, 

C. Keene, F. G. Du Mat RLER, will be 
pub lished early in De 


OVED at LAST; a New Story by Manx 











cember 





Lemon, Author of * Wait for the Ena.” in 3 Vols 
post 8vo., price £1 Ils. 61, is now ready, and may ba 
had at all the Libraries. 


“One of the most interesting, healthiest, and pleasant 
novels of the day."—Ilustrated London News. 
Brapeury and Evans, ll Bouverie street, EC 


MUSICAL MONIHL y 
ND 


Dp” AWING-R 00M MISCELLANY. 
One Shilling 
DECEMBER Number now realy. 
Music—‘ Beauty Sleep,” Arditi’s “ L’Ardita.” 
Apams and Francis, £9 Fleet street. 


‘THe NATION'S PROGRESS.— 

CHARING CROSS HOTE i —The BUI DER 
of this DAY, price 4d., by pos ue 
View and Plan of New Work!wouse, We st London Union 
Poutiiex Maximus—The Nation's 
Progress in Science—Tihe Charing Cross Hotel—David 
Roberts, R.A.—The Basins of the St. Quen Dock Com- 
pany—Freseo-Painting, as Applied to the Decorati m of 
Architecture—Uhe Life Association of Seoldand Assur- 
auce Company—Working Men's Exhibitions—Ozone 
and Refuse—Islington Lustitutioas—lhe Mosque at 
Hebron—Paris—York Schoo! of Art, &e.— lice, L Yorks 








street, Coveut Garden: and all Books sllers. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries. 
STEWART’S IN TENTIONS. By 
the Author of “ Gran imother’s Money,” &e. 3 vols. 
BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. 
¢. M. Betiew. 3 vols. Next week. 


for WIVES. By the 


3 vols. 


The ORDEAL 


Author of “ The Morals of May Fair,” &e. 
“ A very clever stor, 
The QUEEN of the COUNTY. By the 


‘Author of * Margaret and Her Ir desmaids,” &e. 
« 4 novel of the firste 


NOT PROVEN. 3 vols. 


ok, with a soul in it. *—Eraniaer. 


y."—Morning Post. 
lass; of exciting interest.”"—Dost. 


“4 good bo 

Hvnst and Biackerr, 13 Great Mariborough street. 
ee 

Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, 30s. 
The HON. GRANTLEY BERKE- 
LEYS LIFE and RECOIL LECTIONS. 

“Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and well. His 
book is full of pleasant stories all told as easily and clearly 
as if they were re lated at a club window, and all with point 
of greater or less piquancy.”—Spec 

Hurst and BLackerT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 


—_—_————— 7 = a — 
MR. NEWBYS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘tutor, 





REAPING the WHIRLWIND. A 
Novel. By Mrs. MACKENZIE Danten, Author of 
“After Long Years,” “Miriam's Sorrow,” &c. 3 


vols. 
“Jt ig the most interesting and life like of all her 
novels. Mrs. Daniel teaches women valuable lessons, 
especially concerning that innerlexistence of feeling in 
which women mainly live."—Aforning Post. 
FORTUNE’S FOOTBALL. A Novel. 
By Mrs. OGDEN Meeker, Author of * Irish Life in 
London,” &c. { This day. 

ENGLISH AMERICA; or, Pictures of 
Canadian Places and People. By 8. Puruirs Day, 
Author of “ Down South.” 2 vols. 21s. 

PRINCE HASSAN’S CARPET. By 
Hore Lurrreit. 7s. 6d. 

The QUEEN of the SEAS. By Captain 
ARMSTRONG. 

“It is by far the best of Captain Armsirong’s sea 
tales. Since Marryatt’s death this author has surpassed 
all competitors." —Z.rpress. 
WONDROUS STRANGE. 

Edition. 

“It is the most exciting and best written sensation 

novel that has been submitted to our notice." —Athenwum 


CECIL FORESTER. ANovel. By F. 


SHERIDAN. | This day. 


BEATRICE LEIGH. By L. J. Curling. 


[Just ready. 


The ANGLE-HOUSE. A Novel. By 


Harry NE&vibwe. 


Second 


In the press. 


KATE KENNEDY. By the Author 


of “ Wondrous Strange.” 

YAXLEY and its NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By the Author of ** Myself and my 
Relatives,” &c. 

HOURS of QUIET THOUGHT, with 
Introductory Essay. By the Rev. GeorGE GILFILLAN, 
Dundee. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EMILY FAITHFULL, LONDON. 
CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALISM, 
wherein is shown the Extension of the Human 
Faculties by the Application of Modern Spiritual 
Phenomena according to the Doetrine of Christ. 
Crown 8yo., cloth, 53. 


ANGELS ETHEREAL and MATE- 
RIAL, and SWEEY! PEAS: an Allegory. Price 4d. 


The NEW SHOES; or What a Little 


Child may Do. By Author of ‘* Angels.” 41. 


SUNSHINE or CLOUDS, partly 


addressed to British Sailors. By Author of*Ange!s"’ 
4d. 





FLOWERS REPLACED. By Author 
of “* Angels.” 8d. 
This day is published, crown &ve., 5s. 
BOOKS NUL—XVIL 
HE ILIAD of HOMER, 
TRANSLATED IN‘tO BLANK VERSE, 
By Icnuanop Chartres Wrist, M.A. 
Translator of Dante ; late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 
Books J.—XII. are bound in one Volume, crown vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 

This day is published, crown #vo., 6. 
LETTER to the DEAN of 
CANTERBURY, on the HOMERIC LECTURES 

of MATTHEW ARNOLD, Esq, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
MacmiLuay and Co., London and Cambridge. 


A SELECTION 
| OF ETCHINGS 
BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 
|The Publishers have the honour to announce that they have mad ts witl 
wget J ‘ ’ ° . - = se B - B - . , . the 
ETCHING ¢ LUB for the immediate publication of a SELECTION of ‘IWELVE 
ETC rag np Fee of sin “ contributed by each Member. These Works are more 
important In size than any hitherto issued by the Club, and are well w: y the attenti 
of Connoisseurs and lovers of Art. The Subset teidipa Fae ee 
1. HAPPY SPRING-TIME, by Jony E. Mitiats, R.A. 
2. A ROUGHISIL ROAD by the LOCH SIDE, by Tuomas Creswick, R.A. 


3. A DAY'S HUNTING in the FENS, by Frrvertcx Tayter, President of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


4. The HERDSMA N, by Saver Parmer, Member of the Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

5. The PARK, by Ricuarp Ansprtn, A.R.A, 

6. The DAY in the COUNTRY, by W. Hotman Henr. 

7. SUMMER WOODS, by Ricmarp Reperave, R.A. 

8. The DUENNA’S RETURN, by Jonn C. Horstey, A.R.A, 

9. The PORTRAIT, by Grorcr B. O’ Net. 

10. The SPRING FLOOD, by C. W. Core, R.A. 

11. GATHERING EGGS from the CLIFF, by James C. Hoox, R.A. 
12. A STUDY in KENSINGTON GARDENS, by F. Seymour Havey, F.R.C.S. 
These Etchings, which are drawn on copper by the Artists themselves, and are untouched 
by any engraver, will be printed on India paper, atlas 4to., and will be issued, bound in 
a volume, price Three Guineas. ‘The Edition will consist of 300 copies, and will be ready 
early in December, Persons intending to subscribe are requested to send their names to 
the Publishers immediately. 


London: JOSEPIT CUNDALL, 168 New Bond Street; and 
THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215 Regent Street. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now realy at all Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 21s. 
THE AARBERGS. 
By ROSAMOND HERVEY. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Next week will be published, price 10s. 6d. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEARBOOK, 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States 
and Sovereigns of the Civilized World. 
For the Year 1865. 
BY FREDERICK MARTIN. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





“A MARVEL of BEAUTY and CHEAPNESS.”—Notes and Queries. 
On December 14 will be published, price 3s. 6d. 


The GLOBE EDITION 


OF 
’ 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
In 1 compact vol. royal feap. 8vo., beautifully printed on toned paper, 
and bound in extra cloth. 
Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 

“ We trust that the title chosen for the present edition will neither be thought presumptuous nor be found in- 
appropriate. It seems, indeed, safe to predict that any volume which presents in a convenient form, with clear 
type, and at a moderate cost, the complete works of the foremost man in literature, the greatest master of the 


language most widely spoken among men, will make its way to the remotest corners of the babitabie giobe."— 
Extract from Editor's Preface 


MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


NEW NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Wylder’s Hand.” 
May be had at every Library, on December 10, in 3 vols. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of * Wylder’s Hand.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
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On 14th December will be published, 


A WALK ACROSS AFRICA; 
Or, Domestic Scenes from My Nile Journal. 
By JAMES A. GRANT, Captain H.M. Indian Army. 
1 vol. 8vo., with Map of the Author's Route. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











NOTICE.—To be obtained at all the Libraries, on the 6th of December, in 2 vols. demy 
8yo., with nearly 100 Illustrations, printed by R. Clay and Co., price 24s. 


LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. 


oa r r + 1 » 1 . ’ . 
The NARRATIVE and JOURNALS of Captain C. F. HALL, 
Of the Whaling Barque George Henry, 

From the 29th of May, 1860, to the 13th of September, 1862. 
A narrative of extraordinary individual enterprise and perseverance, almost unaided ; with the 
results of a long intercourse with the Innuits and full Description of their mode of Life, Social, 
Political, and Religious ; the Discovery of actual Relics of the Expedition of Martin Frobisher 
of three centuries ago, and important deductions in favour of yet discovering some of the sur- 
vivors of Sir John: Franklin’s Expedition, towards which the author, Captain Hall, has just 
started, reinforced, on a second expedition. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 








NEW NOVEL. 


Just published, 2 vols. post Svo. 
MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. 
ANNOTATED BY HER HUSBAND. 

(Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine.) 


It contains many prssages of great eloquence. There is 
avast amount ef ingenious construction, with the best 
surprise which any work of fietion has ¢ mitained for 
In a comedy it would rank with the screen seene 


“The author having invented a striking and even 
startling story, produces a thoroughly original work. 
It is a novel which no one, having read it, will ever for- 
get. —Tlustrated Times. years. 

“ Strikingly original. Its author's style is excellent. | in the ‘School tur Setudal." ""—Lress 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








MR. PENNELL'S NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo., price ds. cloth. 


CRESCENT? and Other Lyrics. 


By H. CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of * Puck on Pegasus.” 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover Street, W. 











In December, in feap. 8vo., price Gs. cloth. 
ELSIE; FLIGHTS into FAIRY LAND; 
And Other Poems. 

By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, Author of ‘ Jonathan Oldaker,” &c. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO.. Dover Street, W. 





‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


(LIMITED). 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


we Re Re r ne , — 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements have again 
Deen made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply, during the Season, of all 





: ? > ; : 
forthcoming Books of merit and general interest. 


The Collection of Modern STANDARD WORKS, to which all Subscribers have ready access 
and which is now by many Thousand Volumes the large st in the world, will also be still furthe r pe 
mented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Woi ks of the hest 
Authors which are still in demand. ‘ ; 


Bool: S wieties, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in nearly every 
7 1 and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Suhscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best Books as they appear, on moderate terms 

First-Class Subscription (for the Newest Books) One Guinea per Annum. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

at Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, Catalogues of Surplus Copies 
bear po od sale, at peed —e prices, and Lists of Books in Ornamental Bindings 
adapted tor Presents and School Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwar 
application. di e forwarded, postage free, on 

New Oxford Stree ty London, December 3, 1864. 





ee 
| This day is published, 2 vols. erown 8y0,, 19, 


STUDIES fo STORIE 


Volume I 

| The CUMBERERS, 

| My GREAT AUNI'S PICTURE 
j Dr. DEANE'S GOVERNESS , 


Volume [! 
The STOLEN TREASI RE 
EMILY'S AMBITION, 
ALEXANDER Stranax, 118 Stran! 
This day is published, smal! syy 5: 
LAZARUS and OTHER Pozys 
3y E. H. PLumprre, M.A. 





Professor of Theology ut King’s Collese, L ndon.s 
3% London, & 


ALEXANDER STRAWAN, 148 Strand 


Tiis diy. Second and Enlirget Evtition (Teng 1 
sand), small sve. 5s a ae 


A PLEA for the QUEEN’S ENGLIsH 
By Henry A.Forp, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, &e, 
“Very sensible and valua'e."—Netional Pepi 
“ This volume ought to be well studied by writers and 


speakers."—JDorning lost. 


> 


“A volume full of lively remark, amnsing anoedyt 





and sugge » hints to speskers and writeys 1 


Dean's stray notes are very amusing a 

ss t amusing an r instruc 
mes y ’ d very instrucriys 
too.”"—Grardian 


“ The public ought to be much obliged to Dean Alt rd 
for this useful and entertaining work."—£ Jiggy 9h 
Revier ? 


ALEXANDER StRamAN, 118 Strand, 





This day, Second Edition, post 8vo., 7a, 6d 
TANGLED TALK 
Gn Essaptst’s Holivap. 


“Tt is the work of a true essayist, but it is nota ol 


jection of laborious es<ay<; it is more like the many. 
coloured, ever-Varying ta'k of a vivacious think +r, ap - 
with his friend on a stunner holiday. Tiere is 
scarcely any pretence to ‘exhaust’ a subiect—yo pre, 
tence, we might say; but, sticking to his motto ‘the 
essayist always remem! + that ‘the hononrab'est part 
of talk is to give the o-cas.on, and again to moderate, 
and pass to somewhat else.” Now this is exactly what 
people who can think a little for them<elves most oe 

The ‘suggestive bits ’in a discassion are often more 
fruitful, as well a3 more agreeable to the mint of the 


reader, than its close t argumont or its most re 





demonstration. * Tangled Talk’ is a mosaic of s 

tive bits; or, sinee mosac is a filse image, bot as say it 
is a skein of bright and broken threads, every one o ’ h 
may readily be woven into the reader's own thous uta 
adding colour and strength t> them for toa faty ‘ 
Only one thing we are bound to add. People wh» at 
think a little for themselves—people who pret-r to have 
thair opinions settl dl for them by smooth and shallow 
doctors—need not trouble Mr. Strahan or Mr. M adie for 


the book; it is not written for them.” —J/!rstrated 
Times. 
ALEXANDER Srervnan, 118 Strand. 

} 


Just published, square Svo., price 12s., with Piotograph 


Map, and Pilates. 
OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT 
PYRAMID. 


By Professor C. Piazza Smyra, F’.R.SS. L. and E, 


Astronomer-Royal for Seotlant 
ALEXANDER Srranay, 143 Strinl 
Next week will be published, 1 vol. crown 8 


LETTERS from ABROAD in 1361 
3y Henry ALrorp, D.D., 


Dean of Cant-rbury. 


ALEXANDER Srranan, 1/8 Stranl 
Next wee wil! be publishe!, 2 vols, crown -vo. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 
A Ta’e of the S.cial Deposits 


By WituiaM GIi.Bert, 


Author of * Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e. 


ALEXANDER STRAMAN, LIS Straul 





Next week will be published, small Svo. 
DUCHESS AGNES, &. 
By Isa Cras. 


ALEXANDER Srramay, 148 Strand 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 


of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


Cc. 3URY. By Wares Fargunar toon, 
Dap. Dean of Chichester. Third and Fourth 
yolumes. In 8vo. 15s. each. 

Vols. I. and IL. (ready), 15s, each. 


HISTORY of the PRESENT 

MERICAN WAR, from its Commencement t the 

ei pelusion of the Campaign of 1863, By Lieut-Col. 

FLeTc HER, Scots Tr Guards. With numerous 
Plans of Battles. Vol, L, demy Svo. 

UNCLE SILAS. A Novel. By the 


“ Hand.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Author of eam [On December 10. 


DOROTH Y FIREBRACE; or, the 


> bem. A Nov 
mourer's Daughter of Birming 

Ry the Author of ** Whitefriars,” &c. In 3 vols me 
8y0 [On December 22, 


NOW READY. 
A New Edition of 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS. Illustrated by Crurksuank, Leecn, 
and TeNNIeL, including, now Sor the first time, the 


Prose Legends and the smaller Poems, with new 


Illustrations. 4to., 21s. ; and morocco extra, 36s, 


*,* An Edition without Illustrations, feap, 8vo. 5s. 


BELFOREST. A Novel. By the 
Author of * The L ulies of Bever Hollow,” ‘ Meadow- 
leigh,” &c. In 2 vols. post Svo. 


HERALDRY: HISTORICAL and) 


POPULAR. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised | 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 31s. 6d. 


OSWALD CRAY. 


A NEW NOVEL IN THREE VOLUMES. 
BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
| Author of “ East Lynne,” &e, 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


| 


| CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 
A Bunch of Keys. Edited by Thomas 


Hood. — 6s. 


‘The Magnet Stories. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
‘The Temple Anecdotes. Fourteen 


Illustrations, 5s. 


‘Home tines. By Grace AGumnan. 5s 
‘Groombridge’s Gift Books. Twenty 


Illustrated Volumes, 1s. each. 





and Corrected, with much additional matter. By the | 


Rey. CHantes Bovurens, M.A. 8vo. With 975 | 


Illusirations. 21s. 


HOW toMANAGEIT. A Novel. By, 


LT. Pricuarr. In 3 vols. post Svo, 


ADAM and the ADAMITE; or, the| 


Harmony of Scripture and Ethnology. By Dr. 
McCaustanp, Anthor of “ Sermons in Stones; or, 
Scripture Confirmed by Geology” Crown 8vo., 
with [lustrations. 7s. 6d. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE. A Novel, 
In 2 Vols. post Svo. 
“The heroine of this story is a compound of Lady 
Audley and Aurora Floyd, without being exactly a repe- 
tition of either.” —Reader. 


GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, 5 Paternoster Row. 


| An 2 See and heameastene Christmas Gift. 
Now ready, 
NEW EDITION OF 


Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL PRAYER BOOK. 


| Imperial 8vo., antique cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, 12s. ; extra binding, gilt on side 
and edges, 15s. ; morocco antique, gilt edges, 21s. 
| 





“A tale of considerable interest excited by the charac. | THE PICTOaIAL EDITION OF 


ter ofthe heroine and the inexplicable mystery which | 


surrounds her. The characters are well drawn.”"—Glol« 


“On of tho boat sensation novels rectly ue" | The BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 


Morning Star. 
A Cheap Edition of 
The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By 


Mrs. Woop, Author of “ Mast Lynne,” &e. In 
crown 8vo., with 2 Illustrations. 63. 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from | 


1750, containing Anecdotes of the Courts, of 
Fashionable, Literary, Social, and Professional Life, 
from 1759 to 1850, By Joun Trmps, F.S.A., Author 
of “ Aneedote Biographies of Statesmen, Painters, 
&c.” 2 vols. post 8vo., with fine Portraits, 2le. 


MEMOIRS of HENRIETTA 
CARACCIOLO, or the Princess of Forino, Ex- 
Benedictine Nun. Translated from the Italian, 
Crown 8vo., with fine Portrait of the Author. 6s, 

“A work of thrilling interest."—The Times Correspon- 
dent 
“A remarkable narrative. We cannot wonder that in 

Italy the sale should already count by tens of thousands 

of copies. In England the interest will be hardly in- 

ferior."—Globe. 


A Cheap Edition of 
TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. 


By Lady GeoratanA Futterton, In crown 8yo., | 
with 2 Illustrations, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington 
street, Publisher in Ordin: ary to Her M: njesty. 


ECE MBER, 1 1864.—The Line Engrav- 


ings in the ART-JOURNAL for December (price | 


2s. 61.) are Turner's Bligh Sand, by KR. Brandard—P. 
Goodall's Hunt the Slipper, by E. Goodali—and Dur- 


According to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, together with the Form 
and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consccrating of Bishops, Priests. and Deacons ; 
' to which are added Original Notes and an Introductory History of the Liturgy With 700 
| Illustrations, Initial Letters, and other Ornaments, adapted from Pictures by Rubens, 
Raphael, Albert Diirer, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Titian, Westall, Flaxman, and others. 


N.B.—This present very /imited Edition is in every respect equal to the Work as originally pub- 
lished at 31s. Gd. by Mr, Charles Knight. 


London: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, price Seven Shillings. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE SEASON. 
‘LEISURE HOUR VOLUME | SUNDAY +" HOME VOLUME 


for 1864. Imperial 8yo., comprising for 1864. Imperial 8vo., comprising 


2YWODp A Yaa bl Tye D r al 
1167 SUPERIOR ENGRAVINGS by |186 EXCELLENT PNGIAVINGS, 
| Du Maurier, Scott, Benwell, Nicholson, | hy Greene, Benwell, Brandard, Nir holls, 
Robinson, M’Connell, Nicholls, E. Whym- | Lee, Weedon, Huttula, Du Maurier, Sly, 
per, Huttula, Cuthbert Bede, Lee, Wood, E. Whymper, Priolo, Huard, Swain, Ane- 


| assben Skelton, Jennings, Pritchett, lay, Nicholson, Jennings, I’ritchett, &. 
Barnes, Ehringer, and other artists. (12 COLOURED PLATES, by Kron- 


heim, Whymper, and Evans, from Paint- 


12 C O L O U R E D PLATES, after | ines by Zwecker, Weed m, J. DW atson, 


ham’s Go to Sleep, by E. W. Stodart. The number also | Sketches by John Gilbert, Zwecker, Skel- | " mdi Sholton 
includes Thirty-seven Woodcuts, illustrative of T. | ton, Weedon, Wolf, Guichard, &c. | T. L. Rowbotham, anc “ 


Wright's History of Caricature—L. Jewitt’s Potteries of 
Staffordshire —J. Dafforne’s notice of Mrs. E. M. Ward's 
Works, and other articles. 


‘ —— 
1864. —The VOLUME of the ART. 

—— AL for 1864 (price 31s. 6d., cloth 
gilt) will be ready on Monday, December 12. It con- 
tains Thirty-six ‘Line Engvavings, after pictures and 
sculpture, by Eminent Artists, about Four Hundred 
Ww oodeuts, and, besides other interesting articles, con- 
tinuous papers on the following subjects :— 

The History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A.—Wedgwood and E:ruria, by 
Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A.—an Illustrated Almanack of 
the M mths, from original desigus by W. Harvey, 


engraved by Dalziel—Portrait Painting in England, by | 


Peter C inningham, F.S.A.—british Artists, with Illus- 
trations of their Various Styles, by James Dutt yrne—The 


Secular Ciergy of the Middle Ages, by Rev. E. L. Cutts, | 


B.A.—The Art-Work of the Months—January to Decem- 
ver, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., &e. 





London: James S. Virtve, 26 Ivy lane. | 


. 8 PAGES of INTERESTIN ae Sa 
| 848 P: AGES of T ALES, BLOGR APHY, 84 RATIV ES, Religious ~” “ri iph Missio- 


FOREIGN TRAVEL, Home Sketches, nary Incident, Homes an:l | Liunts of Piety, 
Social Photographs, Natural History, Popu- Episodes of History, Pictures of Social 
lar Science, Remarkable Incidents and Life, Recollections of Travel, The Pulpit 
Adventures, Poetry, Original Fables, and in the Family, Pages for the Young, 
other instructive and entertaining Reading. Montbly Religious Intelligence, Petry, &e. 


FOR PRESENTS, elegantly bound, gilt edges, ' In an elegant style of bindinz, with gilt edges, 


8s. 6d., or in half calf extra, 10s, | 8s. 6d.; half calf extra, 1s. 
“Let us pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital perio lical the Leisure How Review. 
“ Both of these periodicals are admirably suited for hom) reading. ‘—Th: Bookselle 
‘It would be difficult to fiud a page which does not contain useful instruction upon subjects of povul iterest.” 
= wning Post 
“We have no ith ing for these works except unqualified praise."—Morning Herald 


lo 


RELIGLOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, Tondo». 
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PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 


BELL & DALDY. 


1 vol. small 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE 
LATE BISHOP MACKENZIE 
BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 

With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 
DEDICATED to the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 

“The story of a good man’s life is the noblest of all 
lessons, and this is the subject of the volume before us. 
In any calling Charles Frederick Mackenzie would have 
been distinguished for his fine natural qualities. His 
cheerfulness, gentleness, and simplicity, supported as 
they were by manly candour and enduring firmness of 
purpose, and guided by an innate purity and integrity 
that shrank from the faintest touch of wrong, could not 
fail to excite the admiration of the most worldly. minded. 
Consecrated as these qualities were to the service of 
religion, and warmed by a glowing zeal that had nothing 
common with fanaticism, they assume something like 
heroic proportions. Nor are the battles he fought, the 
victories he won, the sacrifices he made for the great 
object to which he devoted his life, and the sufferings he 
endured, unworthy of a record amongst the achievements 
of England's illustrious sons."—Dai'y Neves. 

* And Charles Mackenzie going forth as a missionary, 
leaving the most advanced outposts of civilization to 
live amongst remote savages, brings home the old 
heroism of missionary life with unusual closeness to the 
cultivated English mind. Many of us have known him 
at Cembcidge in the very foremost rank of students and 
college teachers, from which he stepped out deliberately 
to do the work to which he believed his Master was 
ealling him in the wilds of Afsica. And there is a 
mixture of pride and regret in following him along every 
step of his sincere and blameless life, from the familiar 
haunts of acalemieal study and companionship to h's 
lonely grave on the Shire.”—Reader. 

** Dean Goodwin has admirably executed his task; he 
has given us the very man himself, ever so marvellously 
serene, and withal so marvellously busy—suav:ter in 
modo, fortiter in re. Yet this memoir is no blind pane- 
gyric, and failings and mistakes in the career of its sub 
ject are honestly notel. What Dean Goodwin says, for 
instance, of the course which Mackenzie took in dealing 
with the Ajawa s!ave-dealers is thoroughly inmpartial.”"— 
Colonial Church Chronicle. 

Crown Svo., 6s. 


FURIOSO; or, Passages from the Life 
of Ludwig von Beethoven, From the German, 
In a few days. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., price 21s. 

TITI LUCRETI CARI DE RERUM 
NATURA LIBRI SEX. With a Translation and 
Notes. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Now ready, price 7:. 

PLATO’S GORGIAS, Literally Trans- 
lated, with an Introductory Essay, containing a 
Summary of the Argument. By E. M. Core, Fellow 
of Trinity College. 

© The peculiarities and niceties of Plat» have receivel 
from him special attention, while his simplicity and 
breadth, if we might so speak, have been caught up so 
faithfully that the translation often rea Is like an original 
bit of good sound English, such as John Bunyan might 
have written.”"—Reader. 

Now ready, price 7s. 61. 

AESCHYLUS. Translated into 
English Prose. By F. A. Patey, M.A, Editor of 
the Greek Text. 

‘* His trans'ation is a'] that could be desired for accurate 
rendering of the original and genuine purity Wf English.” 
—Atheneum. 

This day is published, Third Edition, price 8s. 

FOLIORUM CENTURIAE, being 
Select Passages for Translation into Latin and 
Greek Prose. Arranged and Hdited by the Rev. 
Hvupnenr Asnton Hoipen, LL.D. Head Master of 
Ipswich Schoo’, formerly Fellow and Assistant- 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambri 

Now ready, price 8s. 6d., Third Edition, carefully Revised 


DEMOSTHENIS de FALSA LEGA- 
TIONE. By Ricuarp Suiirero, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

By the Late J. W. DONALDSON, D_D. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Second Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted 
for the use of University Students. 8vo., Ms. 

The enlarged edition of the Latin Grammar has been 
prepared with the same object asthe corresponding work 
on the Greek language. It is, however, especially de- 
signed to serve as a convenient handbook for those 
students who wish to acquire the habit of writing Latin; 
and with this view is furnished with an Antibarbarus, with 
a full discussion of the most importynt Synonyms, and 
with a variety of information not generally contained in 
works of this description. 

By the same. 


A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Third Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted for 
the use of University Students. &vo., 16s. 

“TI may here remark that the Greek Grammar of Dr 
Donaldson has now reached a second and enlarged edi- 
tion, and is so complete in all its parts, and so felicitous 
in its combination of logic with grammar, as to form a 
most important contribution to the accurate study of the 
Greek language.”"—Preface to the Commentary on the 
Ephesians by Bishop Ellicott 
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CAMBRIDGE and LONDON, 


Lonxpon: Printed by Joun Cauprete., 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND YATES. 
8 vols., price 31a. Gd. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS. 


A Story of English Domestie Life. 


Reprinted from the Temple Bar Magazine. 
[Second Edition. 
OPrnxrons or THE PRESS. 

“Tt is a first novel, and a better work of fiction has not 
for many a week come under our notice. From begin- 
ning to end we have read it with lively interest, and we 
lay it aside with an agreeable sense of refreshment aud 
increased strength.”~Athenawum, Nov. 26. 

“It isa spivited, effective tale of to-day, full of people 
one understands, who do things they are likely to do, 
and say things very considerably more clever than they 
are always saying, with incidents which excite without 
being improbable, and catastrophes which give a sensa_ 
tionand yet are exceedingly likely to occur. Of the 
shoals of novels now pouring into Mudie's ‘ Broken to 
Harness’ is for sheer readableness by far the best.”"— 
Spectator Nov. 26. 

‘It is not often within the limits ofa single book so 
ceneral a view of society is obtained as in ‘ Broken to 
Once taken up it is dificult to put it down 
is throughout 


Harness.’ 
until the last page has been read. It 
marked by a perfect manliness of tone anda complete 
from all Star, 


freedom conventionalities."— Morning 
Nov. 16, 

“ To any one acquainted with London life ‘ Broken to 
Harness’ is a photographie gallery. You turn over the 
pages a3 you might do those of an album, and are sur- 
prised to see face after face with which you are acquain- 
ted."—Reader, Nov. 26. 

“Among new books is‘ Broken to Harness,’ by Mr. 
Edmund Yates. It is, he tells the public, his first novel. 
rhe public is likely to express its opinion very emphatic - 
ally that it oug!t not to be his last; fer it does not often 
get so good a thing as ‘Broken to Haraess.’"—Globe, 
Novy, 24, 1864. 





3 vols. price 51a. 6d. 
SINGED MOTHS. 
By C. J. Cours. 


Author of “ Sickville Chase,” “The Man in Chains,” 
&e. { Ready. 





NEW WORK BY LIEUT. WARNEFORD, R.N. 
2 vols., price 21s. 


THE JOLLY BOAT. 


Ry the Author ot “ Tales of the Coastguard,” &e. 
Ready. 


2 siinsaaie 21s, 
MAGGIE BELL, 
By Warwick Home, 


Author of “ The Mortons of Bardom.” 
(Ready. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY 
AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &e. 
3 vols., price 31s. Gd, 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 
N.B.—Four Editions of this Novel are now sold off; the 
Fifth Edition is Just ready. 


NEW 





2 vols., price 21s, 
HISTORIC BYEWAYS. 
By Sir C. fF. LascELLEs WRAXALtr, Bart. 

3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 
GASPAR TRENCHARD. 


By Beacesrince Hemyne. 





2 vols., price 2ls. 


ECCENTRIC PERSONAGES. 


By WituiaM Resse.., LL.D. 





2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 
DWELLERS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
A New Work on Magic and Magicians. 

By W. H. Davenport Apams. 





2 vols., price 21s. 


ASKERDALE PARK: a Novel. 


By A CLERGYMAN. 


3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 


THE BEEHUNTEBRS. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 
3 vols., price 31s, 6d. 
MARTIN TOBIN. 


By Lapy CAMPBELL. 
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MAXWELL and Co., 
Fleet street. 


London: JOHN 








ie. 
MESSRS. RIVINGTON's 
NEW PUBLICATIONs. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS CALEND 
for 1865, By a Grapuare of Ox; RD. Ab AR 
pages, small Syo., Us. To beeo itinued ennui 

[In December 

*,* This work will contain an aecor H 

o" 1 i AN Recount of the Co 
Siu ly and Discipline at each School Seema 
and Exhibitions, Fees, and other Expenses L we 
Honours, and other useful information, 





FAITH and LIFE: Readi 
. ings 
Greater Holy Days and the Sun 8s for the 
to Trinity Compiled trom Ancient Wet 
Notes on ** | ial Judgment,” and Christ's San 





days from Ady 








ent 





fice. By Wi \mM Brant, M.A., Fe Now and Assis 
tant Tutor of University College, Oxford. Fo” 
ma a) g \ford, Feap 8ry 


HYMNS from the GERMAN, accom. 


panied by the German Originals. Translated anq 


Mdited by Feaxcrs Etizapern Cox, See nd Edition 
revised and eularged Elegant'y printed in bn 
ge 0 stall 


Noie ready 


DIRECTORIUM PASTORALE: tie 
Principles and Practice of Pastoral W rk in the 
Chureh of England. By the Rev. Jony Hrsg 
Buus. Crown 8vo. 93, a 

Ready 
This Work has been written with the object of pro. 
viding for Theological Students and the younger Clery 

& Practical Manual on the subject of which it tre us, . 


y 
Tue FOLLOWING Is A SYNOPSIS OF THE Contents, 
1. The NATURE of the PASTORAL OF Ficg 
2. The RELATION of the PASTOR to Gop 
+. The RELATION of the PASTOR to jis 
FLOCK 

i. The MINISTRY of GOD'S WoRD, 

fhe MINISTRY of the SACRAMEY;3 


Chapter 


ae. 
oo 6. The VISITATION of the SICK. 
‘“ 7. PASTORAL CONVERSE. 
& PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 
- 9, SCHOOLS, 
- 10. PAROCHIAL LAY CO-OPERATION 





ll, AUXILIARY PAROCHIAL INSyi7v. 
LION, 

12. PARISH FESTIVALS. 

13, MISCELLANEOUS RESPONSIBIL. 
IES. 


The NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH 


READERS, containing the Authorized \; 





with Corrections of Readings and Rende 
Marginal References; and a Critical and Exple 
natory Commentary. By Henry ALrorp, DD, 


Dean of Canterbury. In two large Volumes, 8+ 


Vol. If., Part I., « 
in the press. 


ontaining the Epistles of St. Pay 


Already published, 
Vol. f., Part I, containing the first three Gospels, with 
a Map of the Journeyingsof our Lord. 123, 


Part IT., 
pleting the 


containing St. John and the Aets, and com. 
tirst Volume. 10s. 6d, 


The SYNTAX and SYNONYMS of the 
GREEK TESTAMENT. By Wriuiam Wepsves 
M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambrilge 
(joint Editor of Webster and Wilkinson's Greek 
Testament). 68vVo. 93. 


VIRGIL’S ZZNEID, Books I.—VI, 
with English Notes, chiefly from the Edition ¢ 
Waaner. Ry T. Crayton, M.A., and C. 8, Jerrax 
M.A., formerly Scholars of Trinity College, Oxford 
Small svo. 














(In the ; 


COMMENTARY on the LORD’ 
PRAYER, PRACTICAL and EXEGETICAL. By 
the Rev. Wittiam Denron, M.A., Incumbent of §: 
Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. Small 8vo. 5s 


The HOLY BIBLE, with Notes and 
Introductions. By Cur. Worpsworrtn, D.D., Cat 
of Westminster. Vol. lL, Genesis and Exodus. | 


8yo. 2ls. 
. 





LECTURES on the PRAYER-BOOK, 
delivered in the Morning Chapel of Lincoln ¢ , 
dral, in Lent, 1864. By F.C. Massinonerp, M.A 
Chancellor and Lecturer in Divinity. Suai! + 


3s. 6d. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER : a Revie 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad fiir the 
Year L864, 


TIn the press 





RIVINGTONS, 
n, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


Lond: 





f No. 1 Wellington S reet,in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter Sireet, Stiaud 


and Published by him at the‘ Specraiog” Office, No, 1 Wellingion Street, S:rand, aforesaid, Sat irday, December 5, 1564, 





